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one-fourth would come from liquid assets; one-sixth from currey; 
income; and almost three-fifths from borrowing. 

It was estimated that intended expenditures of liquid assets wo), 
total 5 billion dollars in 1946. If the expenditures of those who state; 
they would probably buy are included, the total is raised to 6.7 billioy 
dollars. However, owing to lack of production of cars (to cite th. 
only example for which data were calculated) it seems unlikely that jy 
actual practice more than 60 percent of intended expenditure of 33 
billion dollars for new cars and 1.2 billion dollars for used cars wil] }, 
realized. If people should be able to buy from new production in 1949 
some two-thirds of the consumer durable goods (including automobiles 
and one-quarter of the houses that they said they will or probably wili 
buy, between 2 and 3 billion dollars of liquid assets would be spent in 
1946 for new production. Part of this expenditure would be offset by 
current saving. 

In addition to the amount of liquid assets spent for new durable 
goods and housing, there will be expenditures for other consumption 
items, such as living expenses, medical care, and vacations. Dissaving 
(expenditure in excess of income) for the latter purposes amounted to 
2.9 billion dollars in 1945. If the total should reach 4 or 5 billion 
dollars in 1946, the total use of liquid assets for consumption may rin 
from 5 to 7 billion dollars.2 An expenditure of this size could add 
materially to prevailing inflationary pressure. However, actual 
developments may not confirm these estimates. 


Savings in 1945 and 1946 


Even if existing liquid assets on hand are little used in 1946, they 
may induce consumers to reduce their savings in 1946 and thus have 
an important indirect effect on consumption. It is also indicated that 
large savers will save less in 1946 than they did in 1945. However, 
more than half of the spending units expected to maintain or increase 
their savings, and less than 20 percent definitely expected to save less. 
The outlook is not clear, but the encouragement that existing holdings 
give people to maintain their consumption in a period of rising prices 
or other difficulties (at the expense of current saving) may be the most 
important effect of liquid assets on the economy. 


? The original report states that these estimates are rough and the error may be very substantial. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


June 1946' 


RETAIL prices of goods and services used by moderate-income city 
families advanced 1.2 percent between mid-May and mid-June 
1946—the last month before suspension of OPA controls. Higher 
prices were reported for all groups of items in the family budget. 
The consumers’ price index was 133.3 percent of the 1935-39 average 
in mid-June, and 35.2 percent higher than in August 1939. Retail 
prices advanced 2.4 percent in the quarter between mid-March and 


mid-June. ' Ter 
June food prices were 2.1 percent above May, as retail prices of 


dairy and cereal and bakery products rose sharply. Meat prices 
reported were 0.4 percent higher on the average. In June, shortages 
of meat continued to be so acute that it was impossible again to 
obtain an adequate number of price quotations to compute a reliable 
measure of change in retail meat prices; therefore, the June food index 
understates somewhat the actual rise in food costs. In order that 
indexes for food and for all commodities could be published, meat 
prices were assumed to have remained unchanged since they were 
last reported in 23 of the 56 cities regularly surveyed for food prices. 
The July index will be based on the usual number of price quotations 
and will reflect increases in the prices of meat that have occurred 
since meat prices were last collected. 

The average price of cereal and bakery products increased 6 percent, 
reflecting the higher ceiling prices allowed by OPA to compensate 
for increased grain and other production costs. The cost of dairy 
products rose 6.6 percent on the average, after the ceiling prices of 
butter, cheese, milk, and canned milk were adjusted in early June. 
Fresh fruit and vegetable prices dropped 1.5 percent; eggs moved 
up seasonally almost 5 percent. 


! The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’ formerly Known as the *‘cost 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 
items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
; averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. ; 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
etc. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with cer- 
tain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944. If small cities were included in the national average, 
another 4 point would be added. If account is also taken of continued deterioration of quality and dis- 
appearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjustment 
for the period January 1941 to September 1945 would total approximately 5 points. As merchandise of pre- 
war quality and specifications comes back into the markets and the Bureau is able regularly to price it 
again, this adjustment factor will gradually decrease and finally disappear. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 
services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more to live in one city than in another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, except those 
for January 1941, in tables 1 and 2. For that month they were estimated for January 1 (the date used in 
the “Little Steel” decision of the National War Labor Board), by assuming an even rate of change from 
December ry eee 0 to the next pricing date. The President’s ‘“‘hold-the-line’’ order was issued April 8, 1943. 
The peak of the rise which led to that order was reached in May which is, therefore, used for this comparison . 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues - 
day nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food pur- 
chases of familes of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States 
with the use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was 
increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, Septernber, and December . 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents 
are Surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and December). 
In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities 
because of the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not sur- . 
veyed during the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 
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June 15 prices were also higher for all other principal”groups 05 
living essentials. Clothing prices, advancing for the thirty-sixi} 
consecutive month, rose 1.0 percent. Prices for all men’s apparel!’ wor. 
higher, with light wool suits and cotton suits retailing at 11 and j9 
percent higher this season than last. Housefurnishings costs advance, 
1.6 percent during the month as slightly higher prices were reporte, 
for furniture, towels, and sheets. Miscellaneous goods and services 
rose 0.6 percent, because of increased costs of medical care, news. 
papers, haircuts, and automobile liability insurance. 

ituminous-coal prices increased 1.6 percent between May an 
June, as some retailers took the average 40.5 cents a ton higher 
ceilings allowed by OPA in June. The 91 cents per ton increase 
allowed for anthracite coal will be shown in the index in-July. Elec. 
tricity costs were reduced 9 percent on the average to consumers in 
Minneapolis. 

Residential rents advanced 0.1 percent between March and June, 
continuing the increase begun in the first quarter of 1946. Rents 
increased on the average in 10 of the 18 cities surveyed during June, 
were slightly lower in 4 cities, and remained unchanged in 4. 


Taste 1.—Index of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families and Percent of 
Change, June 1946 Compared With Earlier Months 
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ups of Taste 2.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index From Specified Dates to June 
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TasLe 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index, May to June 1946, by Cities 
and Groups of Items 
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Tasie 3—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index, May to June 1946, by Cities 
and Groups of Items—Continued ; 




































































Fuel, electricity, and ice 7 
House- 
All Cloth- Se | Micrel 
City items Food ing Gasand/| Other — laneous 
Total elec- | fuels and mgs T: 
tricity ice 
Menohester, N. H.............|........ 4} | es +.1 +.1 +.1 
Memphis, Tenn_---- ‘ Se dia | illic +.1 0 +.1 |__.. 
Milwaukee, Wis........__. =a +2. 6 |...--- +.9 0 +1. 4 |____- 
Minneapolis, Minn......__-_.| +1.5| +1.9| 4+27/ 0 0 0 | 411° 413 
Mobile, Ala_--_.----- ins }2+1.0 j.....-..) +13) 0 +2. 4 |_- 
New Orleans, La...........-_.| dos] SOOO. s......1) 'O | 0 0 |---- _ 
New York,N. Y....-- | +11 /2423) +.3] 0 | 0 oO | +9) 42 ¥ 
Norfolk, Va_....._. La ad —.3|.....-_.| +1.3 | 0 +1.9 |. Al 
Philadelphia, Pa__._-___-- | +1.1) +18 +1.8 | +.1 0 +.1 | +2.2 + 5 Ce 
Pittsburgh, Pa.........__. | +19) +30] 41.7) 41.2) 0 429) +420; 413 M 
I MG, . Se kseecefucccubae] GU Bees ~ss.)! 4d | +.2 oOo | - 
Portland, Oreg.____- : Bere *) ae reese 0 O.. Lacs 
Richmond, Va-......_.----- | eee foe =| +1.8 | 0 +2.7 |.-- 
St. Louis, Mo. ........._. +1.2; 420) 420) +.4 0 +.7| +1.2 + 
San Francisco, Galif...-.---.-| +2.2| +34] +19] 0 0 o | o| + 
Savannah, Ga... -- -----| +10)!+1.7 +.8 0 0 0 | —.1 +.8 D: 
Seranton, Pa_.... snofeqe ead | ot. 3 bs... = 8 | 0 +.2 | Ey 
Seattle, Wash __- ----| $L3)94+3.2) +.4 o | 0 | 0 +.3) 4.1 r 
Washington, D. C__. | +18] +31] 420; 0 | 0 | 0 | +26) +1: 
! April meat prices used in the computation of the May and June food price indexes because of extensive Bi 
shortages of meat in May and June. F; 
? May meat prices used in the computation of the June food price index because of extensive shortages 51 
of meat in June. ‘ 
TaBie 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, T 
1935 to June 1946 
| Indexes (1935-39= 100) of cost of — 
. | | 
Year and month | Fuel, elec-| House- Miscel 
Allitems| Food (| Clothing| Rent tricity, | furnish- | ; roomed 
andice | ings omen 
re ee cacunbalh 98.1 100. 4 96.8 94.2 100.7 | 94.8 og 
Scan Nee eet ae 99. 1 101.3 97.6 96. 4 100. 2 96. 3 98.7 A 
Sea Sa ae ee 102.7 105. 3 102.8 100. 9 100. 2 104. 3 101. ( C 
Bia RI! FEC. EM 100. 8 97.8 102. 2 194 1 | 99.9 103. 3 101. 5 
RRR Ra! 2 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104. 3 99.0 101.3 0 - 
BRR wevewequeweuntpatideweweweune 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 100. 5 101.1 
pet ete OC Se eh ae 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 104 
Ptwctisccanessvabsctekseeu ee 116. 5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 122. 2 11 
aa > ee 123. 6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 125. 6 
| RBA SSS Oe 125. 5 136. 1 138. 8 108. 2 109.8 136. 4 I 
a Br a ee ae 128.4 139. 1 145.9 108. 3 110.3 145.8 2 E 
1945: | 
I aa eee 127.1 137.3| 1430! (@ | 109.7] 143.6 F 
RR RRR <8 | 1969} 1365; 1433] (@) | 100] 1440 23.4 
ss SIRES 126.8 135. 9 143.7 108. 3 110.0 | 144.5 23. 
fA eee 127.1 136. 6 144.1 @) 109. 8 | 144.9 a. E 
, Sa awes 128. 1 138. 8 144.6 @ | 1100] 145.4 23.9 ; 
2. SERS OC eee 129.0 | 141.1 145.4 108. 3 | 110.0 145. 8 124 § 
July 15... x 129.4 141.7 145.9 (1) 111.2 145. 6 124 
yp \, Une, Cone 12.3} 1409/ 1464) (@) | 14} 146.0 4 - 
PS Ue 128.9 139. 4 148. 2 108. 3 | 110.7 146.8 24.6 
«= SNE: ee 128. 9 139. 3 148. 5 (1) 110.5 146. 9 24 e 
RR eo RE 129.3 140.1 148.7| (1) | 110.1 147.8 24 
a SES Paes 129. 9 141.4 149.4 108. 3 110.3 | 148.3 124.5 
: 
7 8 ESE ee oe 129.9 141.0 | 149.7 | (‘) 110.8 | 148.8 ? 
°F SIR gas IR 129.6; 1396) 1505) @ | wmLo| 149.7 12 
PTT cc cubicdt eacoowdees 130. 2 140. 1 153. 1 108. 4 110. 5 | 150. 2 “9 
OS - Sins chk) cad nacncaete | 131.1 141.7 154.5 (1) 110.4} 152.0 4 
ce. , See ewes | 431.7 142. 6 155. 7 (1) | 110.3} 153.7 7.2 
4 SE Se | Pee eae | 133.3 145. 6 | 157. 2 108. 5 110.5 | 156. 1 - 








1 Rents not surveyed in this monta. 
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+s ie RETAIL prices of food in June 1946 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables, 
Misee}. 
_— TaspLe 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, by 
Commodity Groups in Specified Periods 
ay 14, | June 12, rm 18, | Jan. 14, | Aug. 15, 
1946, to | 1945, to | 1943, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
Commodity group June 18, | June 18, | June 18, | June 18, | June 18, 
+1.8 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
+.2 PON ee om eS LEONE Se +2.1 +3.2 +1.8} 448.9]  +55.7 
+.5 Cereals and bakery products__.................-.-.- +6.0{ 411.9} 413.5] 428.7 +30 .7 
+1.8 8 i ce + eS o 6? 6 ST +.4 +1.8 —3.1| +32.5 +40 .0 
RCS SE ae eS ra +.2 +2.3 —7.6| +108 4-21 .7 
A her see | aD | SORES ot +.3 +1.5 —8.9| +328 +29.9 
>> > aes 5 aS SOR ESRRRS RIO +.2 +2.2 —1.8] +408 +40.7 
+.2 TS MRIS te Tape eREetEN +.8 +3.8| +10.3|) +67.5 +72.1 
Te eS ee ee ea + 6 +1.9 +9.6 +85 .1 +120 .6 
+.8 i A a +6.6| +10.8 +8.0| +40.6 +58 8 
eek PA ~<A CRETE +4.8 +1.4 +3.5| +651.0 +62.2 
+ Frame ana Wegeeebees. .........4-...............-.. —1.2) —4.7 —3.8| +96.7 +98 .6 
+1 ne te i PAT Seek canes -1.5| 5.3 —4.4| 4110.6 | +112.0 
— | i ei —.2/ —2.0 —2.7| +39.5 | +39 .2 
ie LE” a TT, TTT +.3/ +42.2/ +492) +73.2 +91 .0 
xtensive oe a SA i aes a o | +6) +.7| 438.0) +321 
feontons TT ee ee +.2 +2.0 | +.1 |) +57.4 +496 
merenge eS Sees eee +2) +78) 46.7) +42.9) +42.5 
am, TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
Groups, on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 
| 1946 1945 | 1943 | 1981 | 1939 
Miscel- 
aneous Commodity group | | | 
June 182| May 14 June 12 | May 18 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
on — | | | ot 
a, a Me ss 145.6} 1426} 141.1| 143.0) 97.8) 93.5 
oi: 6(E Cereals and bakery products.............- 122.1| 115.2} 109,1| 107.6) 94.9| 93.4 
100 7 MEG... .dehstancctibtcocs<<s. 2 qe 134.0 | 3133.5 131. 6 138.3} 101.1 95.7 
101.1 ~~ | > SSR) URRRRRIRR GENRE 121.2} 2120.9 118.5 131.2/ 109.4 99. 6 
104 SS OR. A ae 114.3 114.0 112.6 125. 5 | 86.1 88. 0 
1 RS A STR SP TT 139. 0 138.7 136. 0 141.6 | 98.7 98. 8 
AR aE 162.8 161. 5 156. 8 147.6 | 97. 2 94. 6 
9 Fish, fresh and canned............---- 219.7 218.3 215. 6 200. 5 | 118.7 99. 6 
> i Nica Sais 147.8 138. 6 133. 4 136.9/ 105.1 93. 1 
St a i wee 140. 3 145. 1 142.1} 97.4 90. 7 
Fruits and vegetables_................---- 183. 5 185.7 192. 6 190. 8 | 93. 3 92. 4 
5 A Ti 196.7 199. 6 207.7 | 205.8 | 93. 4 92.8 
33 SS ART SAT 127.5 127.8 130. 1 131.1 91.4 91. 6 
123.8 SS Sa ee 172.5 171.9 168. 8 158.0} 99.6 90. 3 
193.9 i a 125.4 125. 4 124.7 124.5 | 90. 9 94.9 
124 PRISON Gitbeiiisiscns.cc55s.,-...-..- 126. 4 126. 1 123.9 126.3 | 80.3 84. 5 
4 Sugar and sweets....-.-..-..-.......-.-- 136.2) 135.9) 1264| 127.6 95.3 95.6 
124 ) . 
124.7 ' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to . \"Y total purchases by families of wage earners 
124. f ary =F ~ me workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
194 & minar y. 
” * Revised. 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD | 
| 
AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES | 
oie 1935-39100 an | 
220 T T 220 | 
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200 a a | 200 | 
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180 YL 4180 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, June 19 
Compared with Earlier Months 
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Flour, wheat ? 5 pounds 
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Wheat cereal 3_ __...28 ounces 
Corn flakes 4___.__. ee Se 
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Rolled oats — — ae 
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Ham, whole_--_- 
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Fish (fresh, frozen)... 
Salmon, pink _____- 
Salmon, red 3__ 
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Cheese ~~" 
Milk, fresh (deliv ered) _- . by A el 
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Sweetpotatoes 
Beets 3 
Canned fruits: 
Peaches... at Mb i« 5B. 
Pineapple. : do....| 
Grapefruit juice......-- ee! Ae No. 2 can_.| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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\pLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, June 1946, 
; Compared with Earlier Months—Continued 



















































—————— 
1946 1945 1941 1939 
Article 
June 18!| May ne 12 | Jan, 14| Aug. 15 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Canned vegetables: Cenis | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
eT No. 2 can_. 13.7 | #%13.6 13.1 10.0 10.0 
CR ih hth iecdithc no cccumdedgiiecnntenceenet a 14.8 14.8 14.8 10.7 10.4 
Pe I bik db ib ate bib hdd cde dic nocceopetind do....| 13.7] 13.1 13.3 13. 2 13.6 
FE rnd chet o<banan dentin ance cduheiill do_...| 12.5 12.1 12.1 8.4 8.6 
Soup, vegetable 3__...............-. _..-1l-ounce can_. 13.4 13.3 13.4 (5) () 
Dichedh Rs cs bp iminesn cn citnectensemin pound _. 17.5 17.7 17.7 9.6 8.8 
Dried vegetables: 
EES es RS Pyare, ere do....| 12.5 12.2 11.4 6.5 5.8 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle 3___._______- ounce _- 3.9 3.9 3.8 (5) (5) 
Beverages: 
ee eee ee ee a ee ee a pound_.| 30.7 | #30.7 30.4 20.7 22.3 
| RR RE Seer ~= Bete Any 2 \% pound__ 24.1 24.0 24.2 17.6 17.2 
COR Si ic ddecwetidi did cdo ci dn didbsccesscdis % pound._|. 10.4 10. 4 10.4 9.1 8.6 
Fats and oils: 
7 SRS EE eee ae ar ee pound 18.8 18.8 18.8 9.3 9.9 
Shortening other than lard: 
De tintdabaltb.oacccerddghiihaccecsstetnd do_. 20. 2 20. 2 20.0 11.3 11.7 
OR hab bac nostic cdideccvced-occmd oo... 27 24.8 24.5 18.3 20. 2 
elt tiene) inctitbcn cncncmdvbtihenncondsiintiad pint__ 28.1 27.9 25.3 20.1 (5) 
RPI, & avon dndeblige<o sapdb Hithccsnedodnd pound__| 24.1 24.3 24.0 15.6 16.5 
PN Bs Ki cntidntabbscscnc ich ttn eee a ee oe 33.8 33. 6 28. 5 17.9 17.9 
i Y _ | Rahs Rages gre SR ey pint__| 30.4 30.7 30. 6 (5) (8) 
Sugar and sweets: 
ES eS a Se ees Ae pound _- 7.3 7.3 6.7 5.1 5.2 
a ES a een ee a eee ..24 ounces _- 15.7 15.8 15.8 13.6 13.7 
nic babubinkesées mds Sen on 16 fluid ounces _- 20.4} #&20.3 20. 4 17.3 17.6 
I hin icp ab cecdibbiansctindechbinneaecde 16 ounces -- 15.6 14.9 13.9 (5) (5) 

















1 Preliminary. + Not priced. 






? Price formerly published for 10 pounds. 6 Composite price not computed. 
! Not included in index. 7 Price formerly published for 18 ounces avoirdupois. 
‘ Price formerly published for 8 ounces. ® Revised. 






TaB_e 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities, ! on Specified Dates 




















































[1935-39 = 1001 
1946 | 1945 | 1941 | 1939 
City = | 
June 18? May 14 | June 12 | Jan, 14 | Aug. 15 
We re ae 145.6 | 142.6 | 141.1 | 97.8 | 93. 5 
po El a paid 141.0 140. 5 140.6 | 94.3 | 92.5 
NN Bil conn cn onsen satis 152. 4 149.3 151.4 97.9 94.7 
| lll al i al a 147.7 144.0 143.7 96. 0 90.7 
DN in. cocicaccdaccuscsseses | 138.0 135. 1 136.8 95. 2 93.5 
ET IRE 139.1 136.9 138. 5 96. 5 93. 2 
| BETTE | Gee ae a eener ae "140.2 139.0 140. 2 " 
| 139.7 136.3 138.0 98.7 94.1 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa *._......_....__.._____. 148.2 148.1 144.6 iE a ee 
id ndod,.costeescoorecse 140.8 139. 6 136. 5 95.9 95.1 
(se 142.8 141.9 140. 2 98. 2 92.3 
i 141.4 139. 1 140.6 96. 5 90. 4 
Ee 149.3 4146.7 146. 4 99. 2 93.6 
Columbus, Ohijo__........................- 136. 4 133. 2 133. 6 93. 4 88.1 
ee ee enceus 142.4 139. 5 135.6 92.6 91.7 
ee ne ec ccnen 145.3 141.7 142.0 94.8 92.7 
DE 145.4 141.6 139. 2 97.0 90. 6 
Fall River, Maes. ........................- 138.1 134. 5 134.6 97.5 95.4 
eee ee cocese 144.0 139. 7 139. 5 102. 6 97.8 
| =, eR SSE RSIER 141.5 138. 6 137.4 98. 2 90. 7 
ewes 150.6 145.7 | 149.0 MD Sicsesacacmen 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,’ on Specified 


Dates—Continued 
[1935-39= 1001 





1946 1945 1941 


June 18 ? May 14 June 12 Jan. 14 





Jacksonville, Fla ; 50. 147.3 147. 
Kansas City, Mo " 134.9 134. 
Knoxville, Tenn.? . = ee " 162. 4 159. 
Little Rock, Ark % Ane Poe . 141.6 140. ¢ 
Los Angeles, Calif... __-- + ee 150.7 144. 


133. 2 134. 1 
139. 2 137.4 
151.7 149.8 
140.8 141.0 
134. 9 133.0 


148.3 145. 9 
144. 6 145. 3 
136. 9 
153.8 
145. 9 


146. 
136. 
148. 
141. 
142. 


135. 
153. 
141. 
137. 


Louisville, Ky_.._-. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn_-_--- 
Milwaukee, Wis____. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Mobile, Ala 
Newark, N. J 

New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La___. 
New York, N. Y-. 


Norfolk, Va 
Omaha, Nebr 
Peoria, Ill... -- : 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa-.-. 


_ 
on ee © 
os 


= 
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Portland, Maine. - 
Portland, Oreg. .... 
Providence, R. I. . 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y_...- 


St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Francisco, Calif ; 
See 


131. 
144. 
147. 
153. 


144. 
144. 
146. 
141. 
150. 
141. 


133. 
145. 
150. 
155. 


143. 
147. 
147. 


De DQauw Iwo nw oor eae 
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Scranton, Pa , —_ 
SO ae Ba ‘ 151. 
Speteghee, aes ae 150. 
Washington, D. C____- sessile cecnitetiioesd 145. 141. 
Wichita, Kans.’ eS i 151. 
Winston-Salem, N, C.’ 145.3 143. 
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os 
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1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by wage earners and low- 
salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
2 Preliminary. 3 June 1940=100. 4 Revised. 


Tasuie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined 1913 to June 1946 
[1935-39= 100] 
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Wholesale Prices in June 1946 


HIGHER prices for both agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
raised average primary market prices 1.7 percent during June 1946. 
The wholesale price index ' rose to 112.9 percent of the 1926 average, 
6.8 percent above August 1945 and 50.5 percent above the level at 
the beginning of the war in 1939. Eight of the 10 major commodity 
groups in the index advanced more than 1 percent in the month, with 
increases of 2.6 percent for metals and metal products, 2 percent for 
fuel and lighting materials, 1.9 percent each for farm products and 
housefurnishing goods, 1.7 percent for hides and leather products, 
1.6 percent for building materials, 1.5 percent for miscellaneous 
commodities, and 1.3 percent for foods. Textile products advanced 
0.4 percent, and chemicals and allied products declined 0.1 percent. 

Raw materials as a group increased 2.2 percent, semimanufactured 
articles 3.7 percent, and manufactured products 1.1 percent. 

The rise of 1.9 percent for farm products reflected higher prices for 
a number of agricultural commodities. Grains in June averaged 2.5 
percent above May, reflecting ceiling increases allowed in May. 
Livestock prices advanced generally with small receipts, but poultry 
quotations were down with seasonally lower ceilings. Raw cotton 
quotations moved up nearly 6 percent, reaching a level of 30 cents per 
pound on strong mill purchases. Prices paid producers for fluid milk 
were higher following ceiling increases to encourage production. 
Quotations advanced for lemons and oranges, while those for white 
potatoes and onions moved down sharply on liberal supplies. 

Higher prices for dairy and cereal products more than offset price 
declines for fruits and vegetables, to raise the group index for foods 1.3 
percent. Kutter prices advanced more than 10 percent and quotations 
for cheese and evaporated milk were up with ceiling adjustments in 
June. Wholesale prices of bread advanced to higher ceilings, and corn 
products generally were higher, reflecting earlier increases for corn. 
Refined-sugar quotations rose fractionally with ceiling increases to 
restore refiners’ margins; advances in prices of black tea reflected the 
resumption of regular commercial imports. 

Manufacturers’ prices for shoes averaged 0.5 percent higher in 
June with a general ceiling increase, while leather quotations advanced 
following the first industry-wide adjustment in leather ceilings since 
early in the war. Prices for some imported hides also advanced. 

igher average prices in June for men’s overcoats and cotton under- 
wear, with cost-plus pricing provisions, and higher prices for cotton 
shirting, caused the advance of 0.4 percent in the group index for 
textile products. 

Bituminous-coal quotations rose 6 percent and anthracite 1.9 per- 
cent in June, following ceiling adjustment made to compensate for 
higher labor costs following settlement of the coal-mine strike. Gas- 
oline quotations continued up with seasonal demand. 

Higher prices previously allowed by OPA caused prices for farm 
machinery in June to average 5.6 percent above May levels. There 
also were advances in prices for alloy steel bars, gray iron castings, 


‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on 
commodity exchanges. e monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of one-day-a-week prices. 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale price index, which is designed as an indicator 
of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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iron ore, wire nails, and cast iron pipe, following ceiling adjustments tp 
cover higher costs and restore a reasonable level of earnings. Quota. 
tions for copper and lead and nonferrous metal products rose sharply 


Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and S ups of Commodities, Jun, 
1946 Compared With Previous 0 wid =e 





Percentage chanzes + 


Indexes (1926= 100) June 1946 from— 





Groups and subgroups ie 
May June Aug 


June | May | June | Aug. 9 
1946 1945 1939 


1946 1946 1945 1939 





All commodities lat... se 111.0 | 106.1| 75.0 


Farm products..............__-- i. | 140.1 137.5 | 130.4 61. 
tel ak iadgddacesca, ie Mee) ue 


Livestock and poultry. -._. 137.4 | 134. 134. 4 
Other farm products : hd. meas) Lae 127.2 


+6. 4 


+7.4 
+16. 6 
+2. 
+8, 
+5. 
+15. 











oll --| 112.9 107. 5 

Dairy products__.....-- -écaat” See 110. 
Cereal products... : bat oth 101.7 95. 
Fruits and vegetables. - capers] Ee 134. 
bhi 110.1 

Other Se a : | 98.1 
Hides and leather daaveveane | 122.4 
Shoes suas | 129.5 
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Other leather products. - 
Textile products. -._-__....--- 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and underwear..._..____.___.. 
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Petroleum and products_....._....._--- 
Metals and metal products-_...-...._.___-__-- 
Agricultural implements. ----. 
Farm machinery--.--.-.-----...--. 
Iron and steel] ._.........-...----- 
Motor vehicles_-............-.- : 
Nonferrous metals 7 
Plumbing and heating 
Building materials 
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Plumbing and heating--....-_____-- 
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Other buildin 

Chemicals and allied products.._..-_-- 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. - - = 
Fertilizer materials__...........__- 
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‘» June as OPA allowed higher ceilings following settlement of non- 
ferrous metal mine strikes. ’ 

The advance in the group index for building materials reflected 
largely higher average prices in June for commodities on which OPA 
had granted ceiling adjustments in May. Prices also increased in 
June for pigments, concrete blocks, and common brick, with June 
ceiling adjustments. 

The slight decline in the group index for chemicals and allied 
products was due to lower quotations for synthetic menthol and sea- 
sonally lower prices for potash fertilizers. 

Higher prices following ceiling adjustments were reported for a 
number of housefurnishing articles, including cotton blankets, oil- 
cloth, window shades, and dinnerware. Prices also were up for wood 
household furniture. Bedsprings, mattresses, and metal beds, pro- 
duction of which had been curtailed during the war period, were 
quoted-at higher prices. 

Quotations for cattle feed averaged higher in June, and there were 
increases for some types of boxboard, rubber products, and soap. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to June 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for se- 
lected years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from June 1945 to 
June 1946 are shown in table 2. | 

The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
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semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commoditie: 
other than farm products and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifica. 
tions “Raw materials,” ‘Semimanufactured articles,” and “Many. 
factured products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesalp 
Prices, July-December and Year 1943, Bulletin No. 785. 


TaBie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 





All 
com- 
modi- 

ties 
Year and — Year and 

month : farm month 
prod- 
ucts 








118. 
117. ! 
116. ; 
114. 

mae 
November__| 118. 
December___| 119. 


1946 


‘| January__.._| 118.3 | 
February - -- 

















REISE 


98. 6 
100. 1 
00. 8 
101.8 





g. 2a 
| Jume....... 


S883 
BQano 

















Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during May and June 1946 are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 
These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the month but 
are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week to week. 


Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, May and 
June 1946 
[1926= 1001 





June | June May y | May | May 
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Commodity group 22 15 





All commodities. _- Fh: Spain q ; 111.8 


Farm products Se ae . ' 139.9 
Foods bs a . 111.8 
Hides and leather products. ___.--.-. : : 123. 4 
Textile products ; .é L 108. 3 
Fuel and lighting materials eed .¢ 4 86.9 


Metals and metal products. __. ' - 111.0 
Building materials. _- 30. . 128. 5 
Chemicals and allied products sad ’ ; 96.8 
Housefurnishing Fee.. . ’ ). 110.4 
Miscellaneous... -- - -- amdanee J A 97.2 
125.8 


Semimanufactured articles. nba bd 4] 104.4 
Manufactured products-__--- ; 106. 8 
All commodities other than farm 

105. 6 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, June 1946 


URBAN permit valuations in continental United States amounted 
to 360 million dollars in June 1946 as compared to 371 million dollars 
in May 1946 and 147 million dollars in June 1945. During the month 
non-Federal building valuations declined 5 percent, from 360 to 341 
million dollars. On the other hand, the value of Federal contracts 
awarded increased by two thirds from 11 to 19 million dollars; the 
entire increase in Federal contracts represented additional awards for 
housing projects. 

Although the value of non-Federal residential building scheduled 
to be started in June declined 14 percent from 214 to 183 million 
dollars, scheduled nonresidential building values increased 15 percent 
from 90 to 104 million dollars. A year ago non-Federal residential 
building valuations were slightly more than a fourth of what they 
were in June 1946. 

There was a 12-percent drop in the number of dwelling units sched- 
uled to be started in urban areas in June—42,500 as compared to 
48,000 scheduled for May. ‘The decline occurred in privately financed 
housing as the number of federally financed units continued to climb 
and reached 6,000 in June. 


Tasie 1.—Permit Valuation | of Urban Building Construction, by Class of Construction 
and by Source of Funds, June 1946 





Valuation (in millions) 





Total Non-Federal | Federal 





Class of construction 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 

| change? from— | | change ? from— | change ? from— 

| June | June 

| 1946 | | g 1946 

| May | June June May | June 

} 1946 1945 1945 1946 1945 


All construction | $360) —3.0 4145.7 

















| 
$341 | —5.2 4170.0 | si9 | +69.7 | —22.1 


= _—_—_—_—_—_—=— 


183 | —14.1 |+277.3 18 | +86.2 | +292. 1 








| 
| 


New residential ?_._.._..__- 201 | —9.8 |+278.5 
New nonresidential 104 | +15. 2 |+129.0 104 +15. 2 |+245. 2 0 |—100.0 | —100.0 
Additions, alterations, and | | 

lla 55| —4.9 | +14.5 | 54] —4.2| +23.7 1| —31.7| —76.3 











' Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 

? Percentage change computed before rounding. - 

* Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- 
keeping units. 
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TaBLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation ' of New Dwelling Units in all Urban Areqs 
by Source of Funds and by Type of Dwelling, June 1946 





i 


Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands 





Percent of change 
Source of funds and type of dwelling from— 





May June May 
1946 1945 1946 





All dwellings — asa 42, 469 —11.9 ; . —10.1 iz 


Privately financed __- Sétbe 36, 513 | —16. 2 6 +: —14.0 
calico eanglid , 31, 263 —12.7 ' —12.6 


2-family #/.-... 2,106 | —35.5 32. —32.6 | 
Multifamily *__..___-. south te 3, 144 —30.0 . —15.5 | 
Federally fimanced 5, 956 +28. 6 t 2 | 





























1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 6 Months of 1945 and 1946 


The value of urban building construction scheduled to be started 
during the first half of 1946 has accrued to 2,596 million dollars, 
nearly four times more than the value for the corresponding period 
of 1945. Non-Federal building valuations aggregate 2,456 million 
dollars, over five times the total for last year. Federal contracts 
awarded has cumulated to 140 million dollars, 25 percent below the 
half-year cumulative of 1945. There were nearly 265,000 new urban 
dwelling units scheduled to be started during the first 6 months of 
1946 as against 58,000 in the same period of 1945. 


TaBie 3.—Permit Valuation! of Urban Building Construction by Class of Construction 
and by Source of Funds, First 6 Months of 1945 and 1946 





Valuation (in millions) 





Total Non-Federal Federal 





Class of construction 
First 6 months First 6 months First 6 months | 


of— Per- of — Per- of— 
cent of | cent of 
change change 
1946 | 1945 1946 1946 1945 














All construction $2, 596 | $664 | +291.0 | $2, 456 +417.1| $140! $189 
New residential ? _ 4,249; 203 | +515.3| 1,143 +524.6| 106 20 | 
New nonresidential 920 265 | +247.2 900 +675.9 20 149 | 


Additions, alterations, 
and repairs... ........- 427 196 | +117.9 413 +134.7 14 20 — 
































1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to ho 


keeping units. 
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TasLe 4.—Number and Permit Valuation ' of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, 
First 6 Months of 1945 and 1946 





Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 





source of funds and type of dwelling | First 6 months of— Percent | First 6 months of— Percent 
of of 
196 | 1945 | Change | 1946 change 











All dwellings 264, 751 58, 040 +456. 2 | $1, 217, 582 +509. 7 
Privately financed 229, 579 51, 053 +349. 7 1, 116, 078 
1-family 193, 730 41, 761 +363. 9 976, 282 
2-family ? 13, 728 3,828 | +258.6 56, 316 
Multifamily * 22, 121 5, 464 +304. 8 4 
Federally financed 35, 172 6, 987 +403. 4 101, 504 
































1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Federal Funds, June 1946 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during May and June 1946 and June 1945 on all construction projects 
financed wholly or partially from Federal funds and reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. This table includes 
all types of construction both inside and outside the corporate limits 
of cities in continental United States. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started in federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $18,894,684 in June 1946; $11,135,326 
in May 1946; and $24,266,758 in June 1945. 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally 
Financed Construction in Continental United States, by Type of Project, June 1946 





Value (in thousands) 





Type of project 
June 1946 ! | May 1946? June 1945 2 





All types $133, 599 | $115, 079 $86, 843 
81 218 8, 526 








Buildings: 
EES ee ae Cae ee a epee 18, 243 15, 487 5, 419 
Nonresidential 4, 400 3, 707 3G, 951 

Electrification 4 23, 842 12, 118 

Highways, streets, and roads ‘ 58, 388 5, 240 

Reclamation 2,717 

River, harbor, and flood control | 8, 617 

Water and sewer 36 , 4 














! Preliminary; subject to revision. Because of delay in receipt of contract notifications the total shown is 
probably an understatement of from 20 to 30 percent. The revised figure will be shown next month. The 
greater will be for nonresidential building. Water and sewer and miscellaneous projects (most dual 
or multipurpose projects that cannot be classified separately) will probably also be changed materially but 
toalesser degree. Little or no change can be expected in the following: Highways, streets, and roads; river, 
harbor, and flood control; and reclamation. 

? Revised. 

+ Exclusive of hangars and other buildings which are included under building constructiop. 

* Includes the value of loan agreements made for Rural Electrification projects. 
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Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, ay, 
derived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
builders when applying for permits to build and the value of contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. No land costs are included. 
Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction within the 
corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received for cities contain- 
ing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban population of the country 
provide the basis for estimating the total number of buildings and 
dwelling units and the valuation of private urban building construc- 
tion. Similar data for federally financed urban building construction 
are compiled directly from notifications of construction contracts 
awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 
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Trends of Employment and Labor Turn-Over 
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Labor Force, June 1946 





WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Labor force.—Persons 14 years of age and over who are 
employed or unemployed during the census week. 

Employed.—Those at work either full- or part-time and 
those who have jobs but are not at work such as (1) persons 
laid off with definite instructions to return to work within 
30 days, (2) on vacation or ill, (3) on strike or not at 
work because of bad weather or similar. causes. 

Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a job. Persons 
working part-time are not included with the unemployed 
even though they may be seeking additional work. 











Increases of 1,420,000 in employment and 250,000 in unemployment 
between May and June 1946 combined to expand the civilian labor 
force by 1,670,000, according to the Bureau of the Census Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force. Approximately 59,300,000 persons were 
in the civilian labor force in June, including 56,740,000 employed and 
2,560,000 unemployed. 

The rise in unemployment between May and June was seasonal in 
character, interrupting the down-trend of the previous 2 months. 
June has typically shown an increase in unemployment over May, even 
during the war years, because of the entrance of teen-age youth into 
the labor force at the close of the school year. As in the past few 
years, most of this year’s entrants found jobs, but some were still 
looking for work early in June. 

A seasonal upswing of 1,100,000 in agricultural employment between 
May and June accounted in large part for the gain in the civilian labor 
force between these months. Housewives and teen-age boys and girls 
were important sources of labor supply in agriculture. 

Nonagricultural employment rose by 320,000 during the month— 
the net result of a 490,000-increase among men and a 170,000-decrease 
among women. Large numbers of ex-servicemen and 14- to 19-year- 
olds on school vacation found jobs to account for the over-all gain. 
The decline in nonfarm employment of women reflects a continuation 
of the postwar trend toward withdrawal of women workers from the 
labor force. Drop-outs of women workers have been taking place in 
recent months in spite of high labor demand and wage rates as well as 
rising living costs. Not only have younger women, affected by rising ° 
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marriage and birth rates and by the return of husbands from ¢}, 
armed services, been leaving the labor market, but middle-age, 
and older women have also been withdrawing in substantial numbers 

An increase of 930,000 in the number of full-time (35 hours or more’ 
nonfarm workers largely reflects the resumption of full-scale operations 
in industries which had been curtailed early in May as a result of tho 
coal strike. 


Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status, Hours W orjeed. 
and Sex, May and June 1946 


[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce,' Bureau of the Census] 






































Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of 
age and over ! - 
Item Total, both sexes Male | Female 

May June May June May June 
Datel leliew Gee Fi 5. shidh dks . 6G led 61,060 | 62,300 | 44,310 | 44,970 | 16, 750 17, 33 

ll PL PAA LL ALLA LL LTT. 57,630 | 59,300 | 40,950 | 42,030 16, 680 7 
ic cnicwmepsgee ee caknerte neues ® 2, 310 2, 560 1, 890 2, 000 420 f 

ns tA)... coud k Shu eee 55,320 | 56,740 | 39,060 | 40,030 | 16, 260 lf 
Nonagricultural._.........--....-------- 46,440 | 46,760 | 31, 960 32,450 | 14, 480 14 3] 
Worked 35 hours or more_.-.......-- 38, 630 | 39,560 | 27,690 | 28,570 | 10, 940 10, 99% 
Worked 15-34 hours.___........--_-- ™~ 4,800 4, 140 2, 450 2, 120 2, 350 2 02 
Worked 1-14 hours ?_______- aalcocacale 1, 180 1, 110 480 500 700 6] 
With a job but not at work ¢.______- | 1,830 1, 950 1, 340 1, 260 490 6% 
PEE ETE EE LIA LAL LAD |* 8, 880 9, 980 7, 100 7, 580 1, 780 2, 40 
Worked 35 hours or more. .-_....---- 6, 640 8, 150 5, 950 6, 890 690 1, 2h 
Worked 15-34 hours_..............-- 1, 880 1, 600 | 930 560 950 1, 04 

Worked 1-14 hours ?__..._........_. 180 150 110 (*) (*) (* 

With a job but not at work 4._...__- 180 (*) 110 | (*) (*) . 








1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown are 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the*table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions 

2 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

§ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 

‘ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions t 
return to work within 30 days of iay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


‘ 


PPPPO OOS 
Summary of Employment Reports for June 1946 


FURTHER gains in employment in virtually all industry divisions 
raised the total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
in June 1946 to 39,124,000, 357,000 above the level of a year ago. 
While nonagricultural employment expanded by 491,000 between 
May and June, unemployment rose seasonally, according to tlie 
Bureau of the Census, to 2,560,000, reflecting students seeking 
summer jobs. 

Sizable employment increases between mid-May and mid-June 
were reported in construction, manufacturing, and mining, as we'll 
as on railroads, as strikes were settled. The increase of 168,000 in 
construction raised employment in that industry to 1,910,000, more 
than a million above the VJ-day level. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


The number of production workers in manufacturing increased by 
190,000 between May and June to a level of 11,408,000. The durable 
and nondurable goods groups shared almost equally in this expansion, 
to which 18 of the 20 major groups contributed. 

Among the major durable goods groups, lumber reported a = 
of 18,000, raising the employment in that group to a new high of 
594,000; the stone, clay, and glass group, which is also vitally con- 
cerned with the building program, added 9,000 workers. These two 
croups combined have added about 145,000 workers since VJ-day. 
~ Almost three-fourths of the increase in employment in the nondur- 
able goods group was concentrated in the textile, apparel, and food 
sroups. Gains of 14,000 in textiles and 9,000 in food were of a 
seasonal nature, while the rise of 18,000 in the apparel group was 
contraseasonal. 

Employment in public utilities has been expanding since VJ-day. 
Telephone industry employment rose 13,000 between May and June 
to 545,000. Since VJ-day, this industry, which was hard pressed for 
labor and civilian materials during the war, has experienced a growth 
of 29 percent. The electric light and power industry, with 244,000 
employees, has expanded by almost 20 percent since the end of the 


war. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 

















Industry Division 
Estimated number of employees 
(in thousands) 
Industry division 

June 1946!| May 1946/ April 1946) June 1945 
ES no. | cc cacncuiceopnieahaboseteen 39, 124 38, 633 38, 121 38, 767 
I es Seeded 14, 119 13, 901 13, 779 15, 749 
I ee eo Se Se to i awieatnaponsnechionses 812 718 505 794 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction - - 1, 910 1, 742 1, 517 845 
Transportation and public utilities..........................-.- 3, 919 3, 873 3,919 3, 833 
“9 Sy (RPnID WRT TT Ra eee ee Rey fe WE 7, 753 7, 724 7, 759 7, 004 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous---......................... 5,131 5, 134 5, 140 4, 589 

Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
EEE SE eee Se oe 5, 480 5, 541 5, 502 5, 953 

















! Preliminary. 

? Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

* Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. These estimates, which are com- 
parable with the uction worker estimates in table 2, supersedes those shown in mimeographed releases 
dated prior to July 18, 1946, and the August 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Data from January 
1943 forward were affected by this revision. A complete series from 1939 to da-e is available upon request. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production -W orp, 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 









































a 
Estimated number of production | _ Production 
workers (thousands) worker indexes 
(1939 = 109 
Industry group . 
June May Apr. June | June May 
19462} 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 19462| joy 
All manufacturing-....__-. oubiddddakioodiinihictiiaeial 11,408 | 11,221 | 11,130 | 12,855 | 139.3 |  j9¢,4 
i iccntern inna enemiernhnndtrhhiitametd 5,707 | 5,583 | 5,474) 7,382] 158.0) 16; 
SRE ABUL ARE 5,701 | 5,635 | 5,656 | 5,473 | 124.4 1B 
Iron and steel and their products-....................- 1,339 | 1,316) 1,334] 1,630] 135.0] in. 
pT RCT ra ya ees 505 489 445 691 | 195.0 188 8 
Machinery, except electrical. -..................._.... 1,011 988 948 | 1,143] 191.3 187.0 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles-.--____- 464 473 486 | 1,681 | 292.6 298 
pI EE ES EE, = SG 669 651 623 642 | 166.2 161.9 
Nonferrous metals and their products..........._.____ 361 344 337 409 | 157.7 149.9 
Lumber and timber basic products-_-._........______- 594 576 558 523 | 141.3 137. 
Furniture and finished lumber products-_-.-_.._._.____- 374 365 366 341] 114.1] 41) 
Stone, clay, and glass products...................._..- 390 381 377 822] 132.9} 1% 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures..._.| 1,199 | 1,185} 1,183 1,071 104.8 | 103. 
Apparel and other finished textile products. .._....._- 1,031 1,013 | 1,018 915 | 130.6! 128 
Leather and leather products...............___.....-- 358 356 356 317 | 103.1 102 
ES aditek ded od dtddedtlt Drcddccuvicncachavibunuade 1,020 1,011 1, 023 1, 029 119.3} 118 
ee ORT RSET SOTEe 86 85 85 80 92.1; 91 
Py Ge ET IO bis oe ceinie wo vcdecacccccenccuee 364 359 357 315 | 137.3 135 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_..._..____- 379 375 374 820] 115.7| 1143 
Chemicals and allied products _.................-.__-. 476 481 493 671 165.1 | 166.8 
Products of petroleum and coal......__.....__..-___-- 148 145 146 135 | 139.7 | 136.9 
ESS OS a ee ee he 225 221 220 199 | 186.1 182.7 
I a oo ocicicicemncctececadcouee 415 404 401 421 | 169.4 165 








1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the fina! 
aS = made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
-reliminary. 


Public Employment 


The decline in the size of the Federal service which was interrupted 
temporarily in April and May, was resumed in June 1946! with a 
drop of 65,000 employees. The War and Navy Departments were 
the only agencies showing a sizable cut-back, the cut-back for the two 
of them amounting to 57,400 within continental United States and 
to 30,900 outside the continental limits. Nevertheless, on June 1, 
War and Navy still had well over 1.1 million employees on their rolls 
on the continent and almost 400,000 outside, or a total of over 1% mil- 
lion. (The figure for outside continental United States is exclusive 
of employees working on reciprocal aid agreements, that is, working 
for the United States Government but paid by a foreign government 
in a reverse lend-lease manner.) War agencies other than War and 
Navy had 107,000 employees on the continent on June 1 and 22,000) 
outside. In other words, war agencies as a whole had employment of 
1,650,000 in all areas on June 1, 1946, or 1,100,000 less than on June 
1, 1945. ; 

There were partially offsetting gains in several of the peacetime 
agencies during the month. Agencies showing employment increases 
of 1,000 or more were the Veterans’ Administration (11,000), the 
Agriculture Department (4,600—mainly temporary employees work- 
ing full time and others hired only for intermittent assignments), 
Post Office Department (2,600), War Assets Administration (2,100), 


il. e., during the month ending June 1. 
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and OPA (1,100). Although the State Department employment at 
home and abroad rose by 900, most of the increase was the result of 
the absorption of the Office of Inter-American Affairs in accordance 
with Executive Order 9710, effective May 20, 1946. The reorganiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Government according to President- 
ial Plans 2 and 3 did not become effective until July 16, 1946, and is 
not reflected in the figures presented in tables 3 and 4. 

Of the 584,000 decline in the number of full-time Federal employees 
between June 1, 1945 and June 1, 1946, almost 75 percent has been 
in the women’s group. On June 1, 1946, there were only 60 percent 
as many women employed full time as on June 1, 1945. Men now 
constitute 70 percent of the total number of full-time workers, as com- 
pared with 61 percent a year previously. Although voluntary quits 
among women for personal reasons, such as to join a veteran husband 
or to start a family, have been numerous, information on the relative 
importance of these reasons as compared with involuntary lay-offs is 
not available. 

Beginning March 1946 Federal pay rolls have not followed the trend 
of employment. Wage-board employees of the War and Navy De- 


Taste 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Government 
Corporations in Selected Months 





















































Executive ! 
Continental United ' Govern- 
. . States egis- +8 ment 
Year and month Total on lative Judicial corpora- 
areas tions ? 
Washing- 
Total ton,D.C., 
area 
Employment 3 
, eee 952, 441 920, 053 881, 734 123, 449 5, 336 2, 322 24, 730 
PSE Se 1, 036, 229 | 1, 001, 591 944, 310 131, 230 5, 851 2, 499 26, 288 
, Ee 3 , 168 | 1,361, 404 | 1, 274, 531 177, 918 6, 055 2, 517 30, 192 
So. os .22x.-. 5. 2, 211, 609 | 2,170, 223 | 1, 983, 103 257, 724 6, 464 2, 653 32, 269 
. SSP 3, 268,005 | 3, 224,068 | 2, 930, 232 280, 805 6, 146 2, 622 35, 169 
/ Sb aera 3, 294, 289 | 3, 248,966 | 2, 866, 342 264, 601 6, 154 2, 679 34, 490 
Ee 3, 718, 860 | 3,675,768 | 2,897, 603 252, 954 6, 349 2, 613 34, 130 
/  ¢ es 2, 860, 350 | 2,817,396 | 2,347, 272 236, 724 6, 442 3, 070 33, 442 
Meee... ....-.--.- 2, 872, 521 | 2,829,906 | 2,361, 518 237, 761 6, 518 3, 086 33, 011 
/ 2, 808, 007 | 2,765,536 | 2,327,711 236, 019 6, 561 3, 081 32, 829 
Pay rolls (in thousands) § 
(ee $655, 531 | $647,841 | $606, 243 $57, 962 $1, 508 $753 $5, 429 
June 1044...............- 696, 373 688, 224 633, 881 55, 868 1, 508 787 5, 854 
i ae 715, 016 707, 062 638, 298 55, 927 1, 657 816 5, 481 
April 19464... 534, 034 525, 711 483, 761 51, 504 1,811 939 5, 573 
a eee... ........_.--} 555, 635 546, 982 506, 776 53, 684 1,819 952 5, 882 
June 19464... 637, 495 628, 693 585, 945 73, 118 2, 044 1, 206 5, 552 




















1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
(table 5). inning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who were previously working 
on & contract basis and exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

* Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 

- Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 


‘ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this represents 
pay for 4 weeks for months other than June 1946 for most per annum employees; June 1946 figures include 
3 pay periods covering 6 weeks for most per annum employees. 
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partments received wage rate increasesin April and March, respectively. 
and half the $400 increase for 1946 which was authorized by Congres; 
to be paid annually to each employee in the Postal Service, was pai; 
in May and June. In addition, the June pay rolls include 3 biweekly 
pay periods for most of the per annum employees. The pay increasp 
granted these employees by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 194, 
was not effective until July 1, 1946, and therefore is not reflected jy 
the figures here given. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force-account 
construction is included in both the executive branch (tables 3 and 4 
and in construction employment (table 5). 

Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly. 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls, 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 


TaBLe 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the Executive Branch of the Federal Government 
in Selected Months ' 















































War agencies ? Other agencies ° 
All : : tei ; 
Year and month agencies Conti- Outside Conti- Outs 
Total nental {continental Total nental (continent 
United United United Unité 
States States 4 States States ¢ 
| 
Employment 5 
pa NG EE 920, 053 202, 752 173, 602 29, 150 717, 301 708, 132 | 9, 169 
pS a SS ee 1, 001, 591 261, 027 215, 314 45,713 740, 564 728, 996 11, 568 
ES 1, 361, 404 570, 708 497, 059 73, 649 790, 696 777, 472 13, 224 
June 1942.__.............] 2,170, 223 | 1,308,029 | 1, 135, 092 172, 937 862, 194 848, 011 14, 183 
Jume 1043....... .-. oe 3, 224, 068 | 2,410,601 | 2, 131, 896 278, 705 813, 467 798, 336 15, 131 
pl. ee eee 3, 248, 966 | 2, 427,696 | 2, 060, 680 367, 016 821, 270 805, 662 15, 608 
SERS TOS... 5005.....5- 3, 675, 768 | 2,781,032 | 2,019, 457 761, 575 894, 736 878, 146 16, 59 
, 2 SE 2, 817, 396 | 1, 760,505 | 1, 313,751 446, 754 | 1,056,891 | 1,033, 521 23, 371 
May 1946 ®___..........- 2, 829, 906 | 1,737,809 | 1, 293, 212 444, 597 | 1,092,097 | 1, 068, 306 23, 791 
pg, J eS 2, 765, 536 | 1,651, 133 | 1, 238, 769 412, 364 | 1,114, 403 | 1, 088, 942 25, 461 
Pay rolls (in thousands) ” 
Jame 1048...........- _....| $647,841 $485, 437 $446, 885 $38, 552 $162, 404 $159, 358 $3, 04 
OS epee 688, 224 522, 159 471, 192 50, 967 166, 065 162, 689 3, 37 
PEED. J dawasestcadess 707, 062 533, 651 468, 856 64, 795 173, 411 169, 442 3, 969 
BE BR Fs cid vnccctcae- 525, 711 314, 495 277, 462 37, 033 211, 216 206, 299 4,917 
May 1046 ®._...........- 546, 982 305, 222 270, 133 35, 089 241, 760 236, 643 5, lls 
EDS & 628, 693 321, 447 283, 966 37, 481 307, 246 301, 979 5, 26% 


























om employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction project 
(table 5 
2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Acr 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 

3 Beginn yn ae 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were working on 4 
contract and exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

- anes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

: . - sony is as of the first of the calendar month. 

reli 


? Data are for all pay ods end within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this repres’ 
pay for 4 weeks for months other than June 1946 for most annum employees; June 1946 figures in lu 
3 pay periods covering 6 weeks for most per annum employees. 
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Employment on construction in June passed the 2 million mark, 
reaching 2,106,600, more than double the June 1945 figure of 969,500. 
Increases during the month, totaling 179,700, occurred in all but one 
of the categories, and chiefly in non-Federal building construction. 
Nonfarm housing construction, employing more than four times the 
number of workers in June 1946 as in June 1945, engaged 30 percent 
of the construction workers. Nonresidential building engaged 33 


‘ported 
isla tive 
to the 


oo ry percent. Off-site employment made up 13 percent of the total. 
Of the workers engaged on Federal construction, slightly more 
to th than a fourth were on residential work, an increase of 61 percent over 
‘ 
Me Taste 5.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction in Continental United 


ilitary States, June 1946 












































rolls, 
Employment (in thousands)| Pay rolls (in thousands) 
Type of project 
>rmment ; June May June June May June 
1946 ! 1946 ? 1945? 1946 ! 1946 3 1945 2 
es Tobe me Sind ok on kb np. c eden 2, 106.6 | 1,926.9 969. 5 (*) (4) (4) 
At the construction site_.............-.......-.- 1, 842.2 | 1, 683.9 862. 1 (*) (4) (4) 

. So pe) ean $139.0 | 6113.0 | 250.3 |? $26,705 |? $21,204 | 7 $51, 340 
utside A Cl in6otegonapesatene—getenui 4.0 3.5 8.4 765 662 1, 563 
itiner pT PY CRS Sper Sas Pee 61.0 46.5 196. 0 11, 759 8, 586 40, 674 
Tnite IE EIT S le EE Se 35.0 21.7 11.2 6, 537 4, 044 2, 701 
tates 4 ED ©... J. casecessecnecoes 6 26.0 624.8 | 6184.8 | 75,222] 74,542] 737,973 

| TE ESE ES Se ee 4.5 4.1 By 703 634 88 
lc. dncemmanecdagdihakbebbet 9.0 8.5 6.6 1, 923 1, 806 1, 631 
River, harbor, and flood control_._..___- 20. 0 18.4 13.1 3, 784 3, 475 2, 539 
Streets and highways_-.-.....-..--_-.-.-- 35. 0 27.3 11.3 6, 778 5, 279 2, 032 
_ Water and sewer systems_--.........--- 1.5 1.6 3.0 318 330 575 
9] CE ee 4.0 3.1 11.2 75 522 2, 238 
11, 568 Non-Federal projects. ............-.....-...- 1, 703.2 | 1, 570.0 611.8 (4) (4) (4 
3° 994 dings 2 ONSRENPT FRET? 6s SERGE T WAN 1, 268.6 | 1,181.4 333.0 | 300,658 | 277,629 | 79, 587 
14, 183  « aya 604. 9 560. 8 133.0 (4) (4) (4) 
15, 131 Nonresidential.................-...-- 663.7 620. 6 200. 0 (*) (4) (4) 
15, 608 Farm dwellings and service buildings. -- 148. 9 123.8 113.9 (4) (4) (4) 
16, 590 a iil Se re tlle. Mla 142.8 141.7 117.6 (4) (4) (4) 
Streets and highways__----- 64.7 55.7 30.3 (4) (4) (4) 
23, 371 te 23.0 16.8 13.1 (4) (4) (‘) 
23, 791 County and municipal---- 41.7 38.9 17.2 (4) (4) (4) 
25, 46] Miscellaneous...-......----- 78. 2 67.4 17.0 (4) (4) (4) 
nn eeieniemebowe 264. 4 243.9 107.4 (4) (4) (4) 
one Maintenance of State roads !°_............-.---- 105.0 103. 2 90. 4 (4) (4) (4) 
- ! Preliminary 
$3. O4 ? Revised. 
3 37 } Data for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, additions, 
3, 969 alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account em- 
ployees are workers hired ay by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construc- 
4,917 tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the 
5117 Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on 
267 Federal force-account and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, 
and private firms. 
— * Data not available. 
oiects 5 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their 
° pay rolls: June 1945—18,326, $3,603,000; May 1946—16,912, $3,160,000; June 1946—18,181, $3,593,000. These 
Aer employees are also included under the Federal executive service (tables 3 and 4); all other workers were 


employed by contractors and subcontractors. 
* Includes employment on construction of plants to produce atomic Se for security reasons, 


was not previously included in these estimates but was shown in the classification ‘‘other,”’ as follows: 
June 1945, 29,000; May 1946, 2,200; June 1946, 2,200. : 

’ Excludes pay-roll data for construction of plants to produce atomic bombs. 

* Employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation projects are included, but those for projects 
financed from RFC loans are excluded. The latter are considered non-Federal projects. : 

‘Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors, 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc. 

‘© Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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May. This reflected expansion of the war housing relocation pr. 
gram approved last December in the interest of veterans. 

All categories of non-Federal work showed increases from the pre. 
ceding June, with non-Federal work as a whole almost triple th. 
June 1945 figure. Four categories of Federal work showed increases 
but building construction was 69 percent below the June 1945 figure 
and Federal work as a whole 44 percent below. 

Since the beginning of the year, new construction employment ha; 
almost doubled rising from 901,400 in January to 1,792,600 in June. 
Employment on new nonfarm housing construction multiplied one 
and a half times (258,600 to 648,600) and on nonresidential building 
increased more than two-thirds (from 394,100 to 666,500). : 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or par- 
tially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction 
site, directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency 
sponsoring the project. Force-account employees hired directly by 
the Federal Government are also included in tables 3 and 4 under 
Federal executive service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
and employment by means of factors which have been developed 
from special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State 
roads projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. 

EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Preliminary figures indicate only minor changes in the average 
workweek and earnings of workers employed on private building 
construction projects during May 1946. On the whole, average 
weekly hours and earnings declined slightly and average hourly 
earnings increased by a narrow margin; but this tendency was some- 
what more pronounced on nonbuilding than on building projects. 
Average weekly hours were 37.4 and 39.5 for building and nonbuilding, 
respectively, average weekly earnings $53.75 and $51.47, and hourly 
earnings $1.438 and $1.303. 

In May the average workweek in building construction was almost 
2 hours Jess than it was a year ago. Average hourly earnings had 
reached a significantly higher level about $0.07 above the previous 
year, and accounted for a slight increase in average weekly earnings 
despite the shorter workweek. 

Reports on number of employees, weekly pay rolls, and weekly 
hours are received monthly from approximately 11,000 different 
contractors. Data published are summaries of all reports received 
during the months shown and do not necessarily represent reports 
from identical firms. 
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pie 6.—Average Hours Worked Per Week and Average W wwe 4 and Hourly Earnings 


on . 
- on Private Construction Projects, for Selected Types of Work, May 1946 ' 
























































he pre. {Subject to revision] 
ple the A h A kl A hour! 
verage hours per verage weekly verage hourly 
— week earnings 2 earnings 
gure, Type of work i 
May | April | May | May | April | May | May | April | May 
ont has 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 | 1945 
1 June. 
ed on || types of work..------------------ 37.7 | 38.5] (3) [$53.55 /$53. 99} (3) |$1.420 |$1.402| () 
e ——— - ——----- Af — —— 
lildine uilding construction....----.-- ~toawl weee 38.2 | 39.3 | 53.75 | 54.29 |$53.64 | 1.438 | 1.423 | $1. 366 
BS) General contractors -------------- 7.2 37.3 39.2 | 51.56 | 51.73 | 51.03 | 1.386 | 1.368 1.304 
Special building trades 4_ __-_----- 38. 2 38. 6 39.2 | 57.12 | 57.16 | 55.34] 1.493 | 1.482 1. 410 
Plumbing and heating ------- 39.7 | 39.2] 39.8] 58.41 | 58.25 | 54.31 | 1.473 | 1.487] 1.363 
oT par- Painting and decorating. ___- 38.2 | 37.7 | 39.4 | 57.48 | 56.92 | 55.62 | 1.504 1.511] 1.412 
2CeLV = Electrical work. ------------- 39.7 40. 4 41.8 | 66.18 | 66.30 | 65.53 | 1.667 | 1.640 1. 566 
! : es Ea 36.9 37.0 35.5 | 52.7 53.43 | 47.56 | 1.431 | 1.443 1. 340 
‘uction Plastering and lathing- ---..- 36.2 | 34.9 | 34.4] 58.60 | 55.96 | 51.58 | 1.618 | 1.604] 1.499 
Cees ~<-.~5-.----- a 39. 6 40.0 40.7 | 55.60 | 54.18 | 54.7 1.404 | 1.355 1. 347 
wweney Roofing and sheet metal. ____ 36.7 | 37.5 | 37.3] 48.98 | 49.61 | 50.86 | 1.334 | 1.325] 1.363 
tly } ; Excavation and foundation..}| 38.0 39.0 35.2 | 50.27 | 52.41 | 43.71 | 1.323 | 1.345 1. 240 
J bY Nonbuilding construction............| 39.5 | 40.6 | (3) | 51.47/ 52.14] (8) | 1.303 | 1.283] @) 
under Highway and streets___---_.----- 39.3 40.9 (3) 49.59 | 51.88 (3) 1. 262 | 1.270 (3) 
Heavy construction---------..--- 39. 5 40. 6 (3) 53.25 | 54.39 (3) 1. 347 | 1.339 (3) 
; a a F 40.5 (3) 50.32 | 48.24 (3) 1.258 | 1.192 (3) 
‘Ojects 
work | Includes all firms reporting during the month shown. 


! Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not exactly equal weekly earnings 


because of rounding. 


Or ities 
3 Not available prior to February 1946. 


: ures ‘Includes types not shown separately. 
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cee Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, May 1946 
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Iding for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanu- 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 





Estimated number of production y.., 


(in thousands) 





Industry group and industry 























Mar. 
1946 


4, 999 
5, 640 


10. 


11. 


367 
185. 


313. 
25. 
40. 
30. 


May Apr. 
1946 1946 | 

EE OO TT Oe SE PERE See Nay eee 11, 227 11, 138 10, 639 
MALE AI LT RE RY BRS Fo Le 5, 591 5, 482 
RE EY a ey Le oy eee 5, 636 5, 656 

Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their products..................---..-------- 1, 336 1, 348 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_......_......-- 460. 3 479.8 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings...............-...-.-..---- 7.5 78.0 
po EIS IE I CP eu eee 22. 4 22. 3 
0 LOS eS a ore ee eae eee 50.8 50. 0 
fe |: eee SE ee ae 17.1 17.4 
pe EE es | Saar eee 39.8 37.2 
Wire drawn from purchased rods ?___-..__._.-_-.-.-...-.-.- 21.2 22. 5 
We ictiamebtttcankstncs=cpeb detent debeeds Hiabigesdcbnd 34.9 34.5 
eS) eS I eee ee ae: 25. 1 23. 6 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -___- 24.6 23.1 
RS a EF SG CE ES Rs PT 44.4 43.4 
I i ee a | 24.4 24.3 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 

ie tie eee Se ee a 50.1 49.8 | 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings ?. 44.9 44.5 | 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ___.....____- 71.2 70.3 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork________- 47.4 46.1 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.-.__._______- 8.1 8.2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__....................-..--- 18.9 20. 7 
I a on dh etaatinalatiits auakis oes etme 26. 2 25. 9 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted_._........______-- 11.9 13.3 
Screw-machine products and wood screws___..........-...- 27.0 27.0 
ey ee, Gees CON GNIS. 65s Sw so seckbieeaesaceese< 5.4 5.0 
EE EY SEES a ee See A.) on Ae 13.3 13.0 

ESE CARE Ce Pe SEU Pee ee 490 445 
Electrical equipment ?____...........-.----22 22 270. 3 235. 6 
Radios and phonographs- --__-...-..-- SO Ra er 74.8 71.8 
Communication equipment __................--.-...-..-.- 84.8 83.7 

SE A AE 983 948 
Machinery and machine-shop products_____.......--....-- 344.7 344. 0 
pT aE Set SO hE ee ee eee ee ee 36.9 34.5 
6 ES EP ee ee ee oe 42.4 40.7 
fy ke em abr machinery, excluding tractors. _............_-- 40.7 30. 1 

OER Adds sobbbinscnsddsabbaddd dekodsdidsdiie ata 59. 0 59.5 
EE EE TOE 46. 8 7.0 
ri. LESSER DELETE OSEE SY Oe el TE ee 7cUks 31.9 27.6 
Fumps and pumping equipment_-__................--..---- 52.7 51.4 
in eee ante ndabiineesseceds aime 17.8 17.3 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_._._._____- 32.1 31.1 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic_.._..___- 10.0 10.0 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_.............._-- 9.2 9.1 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. ._..............- 55. 0 50.7 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles... .............- 472 486 
EE ea ES SE AE, tet a ee eres 27.1 26. 2 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_...................-.-..-- 45.3 43.3 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines _._......____-- 123.2 120.3 
EASE ALA AL Mil TE LEILA, <A 26.8 26. 2 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding-..._._...............--..-.-- 191.7 212. 1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.................-..---.. oak 10.0 9.0 

a i oe on id taleuadbhoheousaes 651 623 

Nonferrous metals and their products__--...........-.-.-.---.-- 337 331 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals ?_____- 27.7 27.8 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, 

Ee 11s sidestep adedbeecebesessceinil 49.8 49.8 
I pen éuse 25. 8 25. 7 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings_---_._____- 17.0 16.9 
EE EE ee ee 13.7 13.5 
a als aenlinninitiieiuas< 24.0 23. 2 
SLE LLIN LTT TIT 44.6 42.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified ?_._...........-- 24.5 23.8 

Lumber and timber basic products_.....................-.----. 576 558 
i . . coduineooecneanenases 221.7 215. 1 
ee ii ns ce cncnadinscowesen 68. 6 67.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tape 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries |\— 


Continued 





Industry group and industry 


Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 




















May Apr. Mar. May 
1946 1946 1946 1945 
Durable goods—Continued 
furniture and finished lumber products--._---_--..-..--.------ 365 366 361 340 
Mattresses and bedsprings---......-..-.-.-- \ Sa ee. * 18.7 18.5 17.8 17.1 
EE RR OT Se 156. 6 156. 6 154.3 147.9 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. .----_............-....------ 24. 5 24.5 24.6 26.2 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods __-----_- Pe ES 12.9 13.3 13.3 12.0 
Rs oii we d<cnkeesdcs sanesasbsetien 11.8 12.0 11.7 10.0 
I once conacavecesenecacecsace= 22. 6 22.8 22.7 21.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ................--.------------- 381 377 367 316 
 itink net ke ki chown Acne chnceceden ws 101.7 102.6 101.9 86.6 
Glass products made from purchased glass_--.--........-.-- 12.5 12.2 12.3 10.9 
EE ee 25. 9 25. 1 23.7 16.3 
Dee eeeeeees Gnawa @otta.... .............................- 57.7 55.9 54.3 40.3 
Pottery and related products--.............---....---------- 43.5 44.2 43.6 37.9 
EEE SSS ee eT ee enacenennnancoa= 5.1 5.2 5.1 4.0 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool_-_-_- 9.9 9.9 10.0 9.3 
Ea oe hs eeleth cd eeRtaddneseenayaeonee 8.6 8.6 8.5 Re 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products-_--_---.....-..---- 16.0 15.8 15.2 13.1 
cad necatchumnpe pe cenbesn oe BE Se a 18.3 17.9 17.7 21.2 
Abessees products. ..-........-.....- BEE ad Rar pe Oe 19.0 18.4 15.1 19.4 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures -_-_---_-_-- 1, 185 1, 183 1, 176 1, 065 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares____.......----.---- 443.1 443.4 442.4 411.4 
EERE ES RE een ee 14.2 14.3 14.3 13.4 
EES IS Sa a ee a 90. 7 90. 4 89.8 85.6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and fin- 
ne we erciencen cnahiabanaiih erabunsn nan Sato 159.3 159. 1 158. 1 140.6 
EERE RS aaa 112.7 112.4 111.5 96. 2 
CO Ee ee Pp OS RS Ie See 11.0 11.1 11.2 10.0 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___----. °° MEE ae pat 31.1 31.1 30.6 o7 5 
TE SA EE. ke 34.5 34.7 34.9 33. 1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted 63.1 63.3 62.9 57.2 
SR gl ee 23.5 23. 1 22.4 19. 2 
DES ae Sea 11.0 10.9 10.9 9.0 
os | en oe ac acenedeabetoacewounes 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.2 
de eke. abawsnencieesncscuensen 15.2 14.4 14.4 14.5 
Apparel and other finished textile products____..._---------.---- 1,013 1, 018 1, 016 917 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _-_............----- 192.0 191.0 189.9 195. 6 
Geen, GG MGNeWORT.._....................--.....- 52.8 52.0 52.3 47.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s__.__.....----------------- 11.8 11.9 11.9 11.8 
ER a ner 13.3 13.3 13.6 14,3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _- -_-_-_-.------- 212. 5 217.5 218.5 200. 3 
NS ee ee 16.0 15.8 16.0 14.1 
a nannueenenenmetpaeap abit 17.1 20. 2 21.3 16.8 
i a enen cenbaneeseuses 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.____-_-_- AE hth o-9: Sa 12.6 12.2 12.2 10.7 
Housefurnishing, other than curtains, etc_.___.._..-..------ 10.5 10.6 10.5 11.2 
Tene Te TT ee a acanedenccdsbmebanced 12.4 12.5 12.9 14.8 
Leather and leather products___....._..._....---------- <apiadae 356 356 355 312 
ee wontaddecansepapeenwe 43.3 43.8 44.0 38. 6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__.__.--..-_.__--_----_- 18.2 17.8 18.1 16.1 
CE LLL AOE EI EAA Fr 192.8 192.9 191.6 169.7 
Leather gloves and mittens_-_..................--..----.---- 11.5 11.7 11.8 11.6 
ieigith. dann diegh «anv kh atdvonnatnabinnie 13.9 13.9 14.0 11.9 
i 1,011 1, 023 1, 034 1, 007 
Slaughtering and meat packing_..__._..........-.--..-.---- 136. 1 138.8 147.0 124.4 
NTE ee Tn nc nussccsieccovessentases 25.3 23.7 22.4 24.5 
Condensed and evaporated milk__.-_.............----.-.-- 14.7 13.8 13.1 15.7 
a  wiisbeccessfedtarbnaneenerenal 18.5 17.8 16. 4 16.0 
RRR A ae et ear 27.2 29.3 30. 2 28.8 
a ening bonsai ibanendiiephan 22.1 21.6 22.5 21.0 
i -*  . o,.. ., <. -emeenahhueben 10.0 10. i 10.9 9.3 
ia, oc eaind talaghonmaneen anneal 238. 9 247.4 254. 5 254. 7 
LTT EE ALT TENE AM 13.7 13.5 13.4 14.7 
lia A RE ARIE ES 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
703726—46——_9 
ee Pe dia eyo m 
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TasBie 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industris \_ 
Continued 
ee, 
Estimated number of production y orker 
(in thousands) ” 
Industry group and industry ——$—___ 
May Apr. Mar. May 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Food—Continued 
EE | EI | EP oe OS 49.3 51.7 52.5 54 
NE SF a Pee 24.0 23.9 22.6 6 4 
RE ee a 50.0 50. 5 51.5 5) 
EE EE a ree 94.2 91.7 84.9 * 
ae 85 85 82 9 
ES ee ee 33.3 33.0 3 32.0 : 
te Selle a ie ES I a. 38.9 38.8 37.2 59 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff___..._..__..___- 7.1 7.1 7.3 ° 
Paar and GG BIOROGN.. .....2 i csccicc scene se cccn coe weeense5ese 359 357 353 310 
Paper and pulp............-..-.--.------------------------ 165. 2 164. 2 162. 0 149 
po a ee ee eee oe 46.3 46.3 46. 2 43 } 
| ne SS ee oS ee ee ee 10. 2 10.3 10. 1 9 9 
RES SS a SS a 14.1 14.2 14.1 12 § 
POET Pence botcwscccgeccsevccwcncecedsses setts ebsisse 85. 2 84. 6 83.9 7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__.................__- 375 374 372 | 3% 
Newspapers and periodicals_---............-.....-......-...- 129.3 128.3 127.0 | 109 
de dctetbnenaghinndbatenennaccesscee« 153.3 154.4 154. 2 | 13] 
ito cnn sd dictinntonkuhatearesscacececeede 28.4 28, 2 28, 3 | 94 | 
nail eae einhahsbewns aikeaheoiines 31.1 30.8 30. 4 | 97 9 
Chemicals and allied products_._....................-.-..--- Shs 482 493 494 | ogg 
PO, WHO, GND SU ob oh ic ewe ncn his wis 35.1 35.2 34.8 OR § 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_-_--_-.............._.__-- 51.4 51.4 50.8 5 
EE CL Te ee 12.2 12.4 12.1 | 12 
SR ES SS ae ee 14.1 14.0 14. 2 | 
Rayos and allied products. ...........-....2.2....-22. 22.5. 58. 4 59.0 59.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ...............--.--..--- 118.0 118.0 115. 4 114 
Explosives and safety fuses................................- | 12.7 14.4 14.5 . 
Compressed and liquefied gases. --..................-....--- 5.6 5.5 5.4 
pe SS ee ee eee 7.6 7.7 8.3 | fA 
Prowerms...........:. nentibdiclibesccupeccessesepwtnenscede 3.2 2.7 2.5 2 
SO, sidebiuibsnatebnitincncunsitdcbbutiideisetusid 9.9 11.9 13.9 
EE aT EOS ee ee ee 24.7 29.1 31.4 3.7 
Products of petroleum and coal_..-..-.............-.---.---- Pees 145 146 145 134 
ee eabapansncooas 97.9 97.4 96. 9 9 
Coke and byproducts --.-...-..--- apubapookscabesasoes ies 22.8 24.7 24.9 218 
ec fe dale ecdhunesnnesinuaseserceds 2.0 2.0 1.8 
Roofing materials --..............-.--------------- pices ten 11.6 11.4 10. 5 
ON 221 220 220 x 
eee 104.7 | 104. 4 103.7 
I i els cm ewaccaanan 17.8 17.5 17.3 8 
I MIN hn chins chin nisbttntndensndsoceesties 67.0 67.2 68. 1 60.4 
do nce abacesecgnapeccecsonce 404 401 393 42 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-contro! 

OO ee 21.8 22. 4 22. 6 
Photographic apparatus..-.--_-_-------- == 2-22-2222 24.0/ 24 23.5 7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods- ------___.--. = 21.2 | 21.2 21.1 B.9 
gE EE 8.7 | 8.5 8.1 7.8 
i EEE ee 20. 6 | 20. 2 19.4 15.4 
eintsitidands eadegngees teh teancaqwatscccscceesn 10.1 | 10.2 10.1 } 
i oe ees n ch ckstbtedasdecvedentn’ | 2.0 | 21 | 2.3 1.5 





1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the fina! 1944 dats 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Estimates {or 
individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not t 
Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared 
estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with the totals 
shown for the major industry groups. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in data for earlier months: 

Steel castings. —February 1946 uction workers to 26.3. 

Wire drawn from purchased rods.—February 1946 production workers to 15.4. 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam .—February 1946 production workers to 34.6. 
Electrical equipment.—February 1946 production workers to 168.1. 

Engines and turbines —February 1946 production workers to 24.8. 

Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals.—November 1945 through February 1946 productio 


workers to 33.8, 34.1, 34.2, and 32.7. 
equipment.—November 1945 through February 1946 production workers to 22.0, 18.9, 18.5, and 
17.8. 


Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified.—February 1946 production workers to 19.4. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries } 













































































[1939 average= 100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry l ] | — 
May | Apr. | Mar. May | May| Apr. | Mar. May 
1946 1946 1946 | 1945 1946 1946 | 1946 1945 
eee eee Cae 137.0) 136.0) 129.9) 159.8) 246.2) 248.5 232.9 315; 
Durable goods... -—- ===. --- 222222222222} 154.8) 151.8) 138.4) 211. 5] 263. 1) 265.9/ 236.8) 497 
EEE TEE ET TES 123.0) 123.5) 123.1) 119.0) 229.7) 231.5) 229.2) 2)9 » 
Durable goods | | 
Iron and steel and their products___......___- -| 134.7} 135.9) 127.9) 169.7) 218.4] 228.0) 211.7) ais ¢ 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__ 118. 5) 123. 5) 120. 3) 122.0} 169.2) 186.0) 181.5) 297 | 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings..._______- ....| 132.6) 133.5) 131.0) 123.5) 255.0} 262.0) 254.0) 25) » 
Malleable-iron castings. ...-.-.----------------. 124.2} 123.7) 111.2) 135.9) 230.3) 242. 2) 212.6) 279 | 
Steel castings ?._ _. s-----+-------------| 168.7} 166.1] 129.4} 230.3) 290.9] 292.7) 213.2) 49) x 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ae ..--------------| 103.2) 105.2) 97.9} 97.8] 198.4) 198.7] 192.3) 192 9 
Tin cans and other tinware__ > SAE oe _..| 125.3] 117.0} 105.2} 129.9] 206.7) 206.0! 178.1) 213 ) 
Wire drawn from purchased pti lense 96.7) 102.2} 95.5) 144.2 145. 8) 153. 6} 144.4) 239 ¢ 
EE LEG | STE SC ae 114. 9) 113.4, 106.7) 107. 2 204. 3) 213.7) 194.1) 208.9 
Cutlery and edge tools. : 162.7} 153.2) 146.0) 152.7) 347.0) 318. 5) 306.9) 308. 9 
Tools pares onus tools, machine tools, files, and | 
(“SS Sa. Sa 160.9} 150.8) 145.0) 171.7) 306.0) 281.5) 275 5] 322.8 
Hardware. SS Se! a a 124.6) 121. 6) 111.8) 126. 8| 236.4|} 230.4) 209.2) 268 4 
Plumbers’ supplies..........................-- 0.0 98.5) 93.1) 91.4] 166.7] 167.9] 157.1) 171.7 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified _ - 108. 6 108.0 103. 2} 131. 4} 191. 6] 194. 6} 181.5] 246.9 
Steam and hot-water heating ‘apparatus and | 
Se Ss ee ee & _| 148.2 146. 8| 120. 8} 176.0) 266.2) 265.2) 217.5) 334.4 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvaniziag- _| 128.1) 126.5} 116.8) 153.0] 242.3) 239.8] 215.9] 310: 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork_| 133. 5| 129.8) 122. 2| 178.8} 226.2) 222.3] 201.3] 340.s 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim____| 104.7} 106.1) 99.1) 128.6) 185.7] 194.4) 170.4) 239; 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. __._._.....__._- 132. 3} 144.7) 135.2) 163.0) 203.9) 240. 2) 219. 3| 328 
Forgings, iron and steel.......................... 170.4) 168.4) 163.9) 221.6) 286.4) 294.9) 271.2) 431.5 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted______- 141. 6) 159.4) 129.3) 276.8) 233.9) 278.1) 204.4) 585.5 
° Screw-machine products and wood screws_______| 159.5] 159.7| 154.0} 245.4) 295.4) 301.4) 281.7) 476.7 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums__......_________- 89.5) 82.1) 77.3) 136.0) 178.6) 166.0) 145.0) 260.8 
a a 266.7) 260.1) 227.6) 579.8) 510.9) 490.1) 420. 4/1299. ¢ 
Electrical machinery. --.-_........-..-...............] 188.9] 171.7] 141.5] 271. 6} 315. 2| 286.8} 224. 1] 500.5 
Eleetrical equipment *_.......................... 149. 5} 130.4) 102.6} 227. 5) 248.2) 209.0} 154.6) 425.5 
Radios and phonographs___.________________ _...| 172.0) 164.9) 156. 7| 260.4} 315.6) 302.8) 285.9) 501.) 
Communication equipment ?__________________. 264.0) 260.7} 214.6) 318.4} 415.8] 455.9] 353.9) 535.1 
Machinery, except electrical._..........____________. 186.0} 179.3) 166.5) 219.9} 310.4! 300.7} 277.9) 404.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products________- 170. 4) 170.0) 155.1) 213.7} 286.5) 290.1) 258.0) 386.4 
Gn GeneeeN ©. 5. 5..4.....2.-5......... 197.9} 185.1] 134.6] 338.6) 369.9] 312.0} 230.8) 682.9 
EE a ee 135. 7) 130.1) 129.4) 173.8) 174.5) 178.4) 199.1] 272 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors____._| 146.3) 108.1} 109.3) 149.4| 221.9) 170.3] 169.¢| 288 
RAE A. a a --| 161.1} 162. 3| 156. 4| 198. 4| 259. 6] 261. 4| 256.8) 347. 
Machine-tool accessories_____._........._______- 186. 2) 186.7) 185.9) 249.8) 287.3] 284.2) 286.8) 429 
eee 145.5) 126.0) 124.2) 119.4) 269.5) 238.4) 232.5) 223.9 
Pumps and pumping equipment.__..._________ 217. 3) 212.2) 202.0) 279.3) 397.9) 374.0) 355.0) 576.2 
CE EE ES Se ae 110.1) 106.4) 99.7 79.9 208. 7) 200.8) 189.1} 166 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines__| 163.3 aeik 153. 6| 144.7) 295.4) 281.8] 270.4) 273.8 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domes- 
ag EES. a SN Ae. ee | 133.4) 133.6) 126.4) 167.3) 193.7) 215.7) 194.9) 287.7 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_______- 117.9} 115.6) 111.2) 134.4) 296.0) 215.1] 205.1) 270.7 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment _____- 156.3} 144.3] 124.5) 139.4) 255.5) 235.1 200. 2) 249. 9 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles__.___ 297. 5) 306.4) 289. 3/1153. 0) 537.8) 558.1) 507. 0) 239 
chin tntninel th answosdesiat a 418.8) 405.1) 77. 1 512. 5| 819.5} 793. 5) 154. 5) 1167.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_._....- = 184. 5| 176.7) 171. 1) 242. 2} 335.7) 327.5) 296.1) 485.4 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_____| 310. 5} 303. 2) 204. 4/1450. 4) 563.9) 551. 5) 524. 0/2837.| 
A reratbengines Ot ees 301.7; 294.1) 252. 2/2167. 0 482.8) 459.6) 384. 4/3703 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.......___________ 276.8} 306.3) 315. 7/1131. 6) 494.7] 554.3) 548. 5/2433. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts......._________. 143. 0| 129.3) 119.0) 135. 6) 239.9] 219.1) 190.0) 265.9 
on ae --| 161.9} 154.8) 111.2) 165.3) 214.6) 241.1) 166.9) 292.2 
Nonferrous metals and their products.____._.._____- 147.1) 144.6) 137.9) 183.4) 265.0 261. 1| 247.8) 347 
—_ and refining, primary, of nonferrous : 
lll atl Dement —_ pr Tana 100. 2} 100.8) 104.7) 139.8) 172.2) 173.1) 181.8) 261 
Alloy ing and rolling and drawing of nonferrous . 
metals, except aluminum. --_._............---- 128.4) 128.2) 123.7) 182.6) 232.9) 226.4) 222.0) 34) 
Clocks and SR ART. SS | aa 127. 2) 126.8) 124.2) 124. 6 253. 4| 252.0 248.2 26. l 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings ?_| 117. 6) 116.9) 115.2) 91.1) 218.6) 219.3) 214.0) 155 
Silverware and plated ware.........._.____._____ 112.6) 111.4) 109.0) 89.5) 217.5) 220.1, 217.5) 1f24 
J  — Te aa 117.0 113.3 92.6) 131. 5) 193.3) 190.9) 142.3) 242.' 
Aluminum manufactures_.._._..........._.___- | 189.3) 180.7) 171.1) 296.3) 320.9) 311.5, 290.5, 523 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 2_____- | 130. 6' 127.2! 117.0) 166.2! 240.6! 238.9° 210.2) 32) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry May | Apr. | Mar.| May| May| Apr. | Mar.) May 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 

Durable goods—Continued 

Lumber and timber basie products... ...............- 137.0) 132.6} 127.0) 123.4) 261.8) 248.2) 234.5) 230.5 
Sawmills and logging camps_-_.............-----| 77.0) 74.7] 71.7] 75.3] 147.2] 139.8) 131.9) 142.4 
Planing and plywood mills__.............-...--.| 94.5) 93.3] 91.2) 93.2) 175.3) 169.7) 164.9) 164.0 
Furniture and finished lumber products____._._____- 111. 4} 111.5} 109.9) 103. 7} 212.3) 214.6} 209.0) 194.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings- ---_.-.-.-...-__-_-_- 102.1} 100.9) 96.9) 93.2) 171.9) 177.1] 169.6) 168.5 

ES a a ee eee 98.4) 98.4 7.0} 92.9} 188.3) 189.7) 184.3) 173.0 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar________________-- 96.5| 96.5) 97.0) 103. 5| 194.8) 198.9) 199.8) 207.9 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_.___________. 103. 4) 107.0) 106.8) 96.1] 181.5) 185. 2) 183.9) 172.5 
ES ee meee ae 104. 6} 106.9) 103.7; 88.5) 219.3) 228.0) 222.4) 195.6 
Wood, turned and shaped _---._.---...----.----- 102. 6; 103.8) 103.4) 96.3! 202.1) 202.0; 200.9) 174.9 

Stone, clay, and glass products----....-......_-..--- 129.7! 128. 4) 124.9) 107.7) 225.6) 226.0) 217.2) 185.5 
Glass and glassware___-_.......-.-- 2) Spe Se 145 7) 147.0) 146.0) 124.0) 243. 2) 249.7) 246.7) 199.8 
Glass products made from purchased glass______- 125.1 121.9} 123.3) 108.9} 229.8) 216.5) 220.2) 191.4 
es ene 108. 6; 105.4) 99.3) 68.6) 176.6) 171.6) 154.8) 114.0 
Brick. tile, and terra cotte.....................- , 101.6) 98.5) 95.6) 71.0) 180.0) 181.3) 169.1) 121.1 
Pottery and related products_-_.--...__.-..._--. | 131. 5| 133.6) 131.7) 114.6) 214.9) 218.9) 217.3) 183.6 
risa een dbmmesenesse +c=09.--<« ‘ 103. 0} 105. 2) 104.0) 80.1) 178.8) 184.8) 178.5) 133.5 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mine ‘| 

i Be oe id gate tise dan ween ao we 122. 4; 121.9) 122.7) 114.3) 231.5) 227.3) 232.4) 209.9 
FSS AC ER) oe ee 91.3} 90.7) 90.1) 80.9) 187.4) 198.1) 190.0) 159.2 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products__-____- 86.6) 85.2) 82.3) 70.7} 143.1] 138.7} 130.1) 109.7 
Rk CT J 5 RE tL 236. 3} 231.0) 228.9} 273. 5) 376.6) 361.9) 384.9) 481.0 
1 EAL IEA E e ae 119.9} 116.0) 95.2) 122.4) 244.3) 233.8) 185.6) 246.7 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___| 103.6} 103.4) 102.8) 93.1) 214.8) 215.8) 212.6) 168.3 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares________- 111.9) 112.0) 111.7) 103.9} 244.3) 246.3) 242.3) 200.2 
el SP ENE a REE A RRR: A 106. 4) 107. 4) 107.1) 100.7} 201.1) 210.7) 210.8) 186.9 
SE ae ae ae 75.7| 75.4) 75.0) 71.4) 166.9) 166.5) 163.6) 133.7 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

Cee ene senkancumeek 106. 7} 106.6) 105.9} 94,2) 237.7) 238.5) 234. 2) 178.9 
EE lll SS aa ee 70.9; 70.7) 70.1) 60.5} 130.8) 130.6) 129.0) 95.3 
Knitted cloth. ____. EU BE Re a”: 100. 6; 101.9) 102.2) 91.2) 201.8) 208.0) 208. 5) 160.9 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. _________- 110.7} 110.7) 108.8) 97.9} 234.8) 229.4) 226.9) 184.8 
| i A TTL IS ET 89.4) 90.0) 90.5) 85.8) 179.8) 182.3) 182.7) 159.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

eee ee edcteccaénarenee 94.4) 94.7) 94.1) 85.5) 175.4) 179.2) 180.7) 141.1 
a ee ee ee 91.8} 90.4) 87.7) 75.2) 163.3) 159.9) 153.2) 126.3 
ES ly SE SS Sa 75.4| 75.2) 74.6) 61.9) 160.3) 165.1) 166.6) 116.6 
eee 104. 2) 108. 2) 107.9) 88.9) 216.3) 224.6) 222.3) 175.4 
wan aper 125. 5| 118.7/ 118.8) 119.6} 235.4) 226.7} 225.5) 227.8 

Apparel and other finished textile products_________- 128. 3) 128.9) 128.6) 116, 2) 258.8) 263.5) 263.6) 204.5 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_________- 87.8) 87.4) 86.8) 89.5) 175.6) 174.1) 170.0 156.6 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_._______.....____-- 74.9) 73.8) 74.2) 68.0) 156.5) 152.9) 152.7) 123.2 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_______________- 72.8) 73.6) 73.7) 73.2} 165.3) 165.3) 168.9) 149.1 
EE SEE LS eee 98.9) 99.1) 100.9) 106.5) 206. 2) 206.2) 200.5) 201.6 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _____- 78.2) 80.1) 80.4) 73.7) 163.1) 169.6) 172.6) 131.1 
Corsets and allied garments.___________________- 85.1) 84.0) 85.1) 74.9) 162.2) 163.2) 165.2) 131.0 
I ee eh ke Sacda nk cen -o 70.4) 83.0! 87.7) 69.0} 99.0) 142.7) 169.6) 84.2 
SN og es 47.4) 47.7) 50.8) 50.7; 100.1) 99.0) 105.9) 96.8 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads____________- 74.3) 72.4) 72.1) 63.5) 161.3] 152.4) 148.6) 133.2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc______ 98.8) 99.8) 99.2 105.1) 193.6] 200. 2) 193.7) 193.4 
RR TS RR Ee _..| 103. 5} 104. 4) 107. 5) 123. 5| 175. 5) 178. 5) 181.8) 210.7 

Leather and leather products_______________________- 102. 6) 102.5) 102.4) 90.0} 203.1) 203.9) 202.1) 163.6 

ee 91.7) 92.6) 93.2) 81.7) 158.5) 164.8) 163.9) 147.3 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings____________ 96.5) 94.3) 96.2) 85.2) 173.3) 168.6) 171.4) 147.1 
it le id a ike le ESE 88.4) 88.5) 87.9) 77.8) 184.6) 185.3] 182.7) 143.2 
Leather gloves and mittens______________________ 115.0) 116.7) 118.0) 116. 5) 220.0) 215.8) 219.8) 207.9 
OS Ee 166. 8) 166.8) 168.7) 142.4) 308.9) 302.4) 304.0) 242.8 

oe cei dekwtnsccecncecneus 118.3) 119.8} 121.0) 117.9} 202.5) 205.4) 206.6) 193.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing._.._.____.______- 113.0) 115. 2) 122.0) 103.3} 180.8) 180.9) 191.1) 162.5 
ee a a | 141.1) 132.3) 124.7) 136.4] 244.1) 225.6) 211.3) 216.0 
Condensed and evaporated milk..._____________- 151.1} 142.3) 135.1) 161.6) 282.6) 259.8} 236.7! 279.3 
oe 5 ths Sh witb choise oie 118.0} 113.3) 104.4) 101.9) 186. 5) 173.4) 163.3) 145.0 
ss osc acenckebes dhieciibclesce 109. 7) 118. 2) 121.8) 116.3) 181.5) 202.5) 214.1) 202.0 
fo ts Died os cteduidivends 143. 6) 140. 2) 146. 2) 136.5) 259.3) 246.5) 258.5 238.6 
Cereal RE SE ae aa 134. 0} 134.9) 146.8) 125.0) 221. 2) 232.9) 256.4) 226.3 
Baking...........................__....____.....] 108. 5] 107.3] 110.3) 110. 4] 170.8] 179.3] 182.8] 171.4 
Sugar refining, RSG) 5d Ms Coen Sadi os wai 96.9) 95.2) 94.4) 104.0) 158.3) 146.9) 142.6) 168.8 
AS aT FES EE 46.1) 44.4) 43.1) 43.6) 73.6) 71.4] 68.3) 65.6 

eS eo ied nweddue 99. 1} 103.9) 105.6) 108.5) 175.5) 192.5) 185.7) 184.8 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... _._..___.._.....____.- 113.0) 112. 2) 106.3) 124.1) 160.4) 158.6) 148.1) 167.2 
(RIP RR 138.5) 139.8) 142.6) 139.0) 201.0} 194.9) 200.2) 205.6 
Canning and preserving..____....__.__- S ptahik ae 70.0| 68.2' 63.2 73.4! 149.7' 149.4) 132.1' 144.4 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry | er 
| May! Apr. | Mar.) May | May) Apr. | Mar. Ma, 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 19465 194: 
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Nondurable goods—Continued | 





























Tobacco manufactures... ................-...-...- 01.2] 90. 8) 87. 9| 85.6) 181.1) 174.6) 171.3 157.9 
6 AE. a ae ea ae Eo ae 121. 4) 120.4) 116.6) 123. 5) 216.6) 204.6) 201.7, 192) 
RR IRE. BE EP. ae 76.5) 76.3) 73.1) 64.1) 164.2) 162.2) 156.4 1327 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_____- 77.1) 77.7 79.9} 90.7) 129.2) 122.9) 129.0 145 

Paper and allied products--.-___...._.- wihis Setncininael ---| 135.3) 134.5) 132.9) 116.9) 237.4) 235.9) 233.3 194.5 
i . . ROE RINEIeP igs | 120.2) 119.4) 117.9) 103.8) 212.6) 210.6) 208.1 17 ; 
Paper goods, other_- -___-_- otibdlteiesdtia vinskt aptek 123. 1} 123.0) 122. 7| 114. 5} 211.8) 212.0) 212.4 185,; 
eee a ee eee 117.9} 119.0) 116.6) 106.0 201. 3| 200. 4) 197.7 167 
I od nia. an cealbaiile> olin ciithnand saietah 127.3) 128.2 127. 5| 113.3} 220. 6} 228.2) 229.3 192 
IE Farin Bdsin pct ccis chs <<iesiigs chaos 123. 2} 122.3) 121.3) 108.9) 216.7 216. 4) 212. 5} 175.2 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries..________- 114.3] 114.2] 113.5] 97.5] 179.5] 178.9] 177.2 138.9 
Newspapers and periodicals. __..........._.._.- 109.0} 108.1) 107.0) 92.1) 160.9) 157.8) 154.4 122.4 
Printing, book and job_--............-.-- Sip nicaytitind 121.3) 122.2) 122.1) 103.9} 197.0) 199.9) 200.2 154.4 
UTC ge arr ee | 109.1} 108.6) 108.9) 92.6) 170.4) 169.5) 167.5 135.5 
Bookbinding ~-_.................-.- eS a ee 3 120.9} 119.6] 117.8) 105.5) 236.8) 232.6) 230.8 Is 

Chemicals and allied products___.................--- 167. 4| 170.9) 171.4) 236.8) 285.7 201.2 290.0) 42 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. __...............-- 124.9) 125.2) 123.6) 102.4} 194.2) 197.1) 192.3 16 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides....._.___.___- 187.6) 187.4] 185.5) 182.5] 304.5) 301.8! 301.0 2x2 
Perfumes and cosmetics. _..............-- — 117.6} 119.4) 116.9) 117.9} 185.1) 187.3) 185.0. 1 
a hind iaibe thin debts anti < se Aber 103. 6; 103.5; 104.4) 97.4) 168.1) 168.1, 169 7 164 
Rayon and allied products_-_-...............__.- 120.9) 122. 2) 123.7) 109.9} 199.7) 200.5) 199.6 18 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - ______- Oa : 169. 6} 169.6) 165.9) 164.1) 281.0) 282.7) 276.3 29 
Explosives and safety fuses_......_.--. ee 2 175.6) 198.5) 199. 6|1349. 3) 282. 5) 305.2) 309.8 209 
Compressed and liquefied gases____.......____-- 142. 2} 138. 5| 136.8) 149.2) 234.1] 227.5) 221 His 
Ammunition, small-arms____.............._.___- 177.3} 180.7} 193. 6)1549. 1) 318.8] 341.7) 376.8 318 
a se ah, oe, cin. stitial 279.0} 234.1) 211. 8|1897.9| 646.9) 570.2) 533.1 5294 
OS Re Tae rere s 65.1} 78.2) 91.7) 87.5) 140.2) 168.3) 198.4 Is 
Ee SE ntiddoastaibtek 131.6) 155. 2) 167.6} 126.2) 300.9) 362.6, 387.0 292 

Products of petroleum and coal_._..........._.____-- 136.9} 138.2} 136.7) 126.8) 229.5) 233.5) 231.0 2 
Petroleum refining--__.__._- See ae _..| 134.4) 133.7] 133.1) 126. 5} 221. 5} 221.3) 217.9 222 
Coke and by-products.....................-..--- 105.1) 113.9 114. 7| 100. 3} 175.2) 197.2) 210.0 18 
EEE EES eee 80.5} 80.3) 73.5) 70.5) 159.1) 156.2) 130.9 1 
IE EEE ee res mo 141. 2) 130.5) 114.8 wer) 259. 8} 229.1) 21 

ientactnsndatncanepteceecoescsess= 182.7) 182.0) 181.5) 166.6) 327.6) 324.9 302.8 29 
Rubber tires-and inner tubes_.............._._.- 193. 4) 192.8) 191.6) 169.2) 314.2) 312.9 281.1 288 
Rubber boots and shoes. ...................-..-- 120.0 118. 4) 116. 7} 113.3} 236.0) 230.6) 217.9 208 
EL ER eS To — 129.8) wks 134. 1 241. 4) 240.6, 242.4 24 

} | 

Miscellaneous industries_.................-..--.---.- | 165.0} 163.7, 160.5 172.9) 300.5) 301.6 293.1 35" 

Instruments (professional and scientific) and | 

fire-control equipment.._......................-| 197.5) 202.5) 204.5) 534.3) 330.9) 341.8) 346.0 995 
Photographic apparatus___....................-- | 138.8) 135.6) 136.2) 157.9} 221.2) 220.2) 215.3 265 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_- --__- | 182.8) 182.6 181.3) 199.6) 303.6) 310.9 309.4 344 
Pianos, organs, and RET RS ae See | 114.2) 111.1) 105.8) 103.0) 205.4) 201.8) 179.4 197 
Games, toys, and dolls__.....................-- 110. 2) 108.3) 104.1; 82.8) 220.9) 207.5 205.1 1M 
ND noo cn eek haumabundl daus~cadcuhent 92.0; 93.1) 92.1) 86.8) 189.7) 189.6 190.1 172 
EET SR, SR ery SO ee ee ee | 197.1) 206.6 228.9) 454. 7 408. 4) 426.2 471.1 1028.2 

| | | 











1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 data mad 
available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
2 Revisions have been inade as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 
Steel castings.—February 1946 employment index to 87.4; pay-roll index to 148.9. ; 
Wire drawn from purchased rods.—February 1946 employment index to 70.0; pay-roll index to 1).- 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings —February 1946 employment index to |!+ 
y-roll index to 204.4. 
ctrical equipment.—February 1946 employment index to 93.0; pay-roll index to 139.3. 
Communication equipment.—February 1946 pay-roll index to 337.6. 
Engines and turbines.—February 1946 employment index to 133.2. 


Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals.—September 1945 pay-roll index to 231.3; Novem or’ 


1945 through February 1946 employment indexes to 122.3, 123.5, 123.8, and 118.2; pay-roll index:s ' 
214.5; 213.3, 216.4, and 204.2. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings.—September 1945 through February 1946 pay-roll inde) 
to 160.4, 169.3, 179.3, 195.6, 196.6, and 204.8. : 
Lighting equipment.—September 1945 pay-roll index to 131.6; November 1945 through Februa' y 1% 
employment indexes to 107.5, 92.4, 90.3, and 86.9; pay-roll indexes to 177.7, 139.0, 141.7, and 15".! 


Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified —February 1946 employment index to 103.7; pay-rol! (n0°\ 


to 185.5. 
Fireworks.—February 1946 pay-roll index to 496.4. 
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TasLe 3.—Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 




































































ac ‘turing 
Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 
a Industry group and industry 
= May 1946 | Apr. 1946 | Mar. 1946 | May 1945 
a ining: ! 
a ett Ni te trl Sob ad évenal is 67.0 67.4 67.7 8.0 
ar. May Di Bink nck intintbakeccecancesheera 259 74.5 342 327 
15 1945 rr ath oal | + ° co DBRS TED S RPORR RRR IRRRR RES IER: 63. 8 53.3 55.7 68.2 
a cia duuetescuauccacedooetome« 24.3 14.2 13.9 24.5 
ee Bike ead bencnesenedane 15.5 15.3 17.8 21.4 
Ee ee 14.6 14.4 14.5 14.3 
a al ea lad ied Mi i MA 7.1 7.2 7.2 5.3 
-3) 157.2 Te OS AEST eee ee eee 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.7 
~ 4) 192.1 RS EE SS a eae 532 519 504 406 
. 4) 132.5 RE ES te a a ae ae 42.7 45.1 46. 4 44,2 
0} 145.3 pen ee eee 241 239 236 200 
= ae Street railways and GREER Aa ae 247 246 244 228 
3) 194. 5 etd I sitll nace d nen enepee saan <e-- 387 383 385 350 
d 17 3 Power A ae ae (3) (3) (3 (3) 
4) 185 ae (3) (3) (3) (3) 
4) 167.9 Class 0 INURE 9-00 22----5---..---- 22 1, 307 1, 347 J, 367 1, 427 
3 —~ Water transportation §...............................- 131 144 156 159 
2) 138.9 1 Data are for production workers only. 
$1224 ? Excludes messengers, ahd approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 
9! 15 cable companies. 
5 ~ 3 The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner”’ to “‘production worker”’ in the power laundries and cleaning 
8} 180. and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the 
data. New series are being prepared. 
0! 425.7 ‘Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
3) 166.6 5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep-sea 
0) 2x2 0 American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
0} 163.0 bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 
7| 164.7 
6 183.2 Taste 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
slaee. Industries 
31 O68 | [1939 average= 100} 
83185 
1 5294. 
4) 183 Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
)} 999 
Industry group and industry 
)) 297 8 May | Apr. | Mar. | May | May | Apr. | Mar. | May 
)) 999 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1946 1945 
) 186 
) 132.8 
'| 209.2 Mining: 
a ee 81.0 81.4 81.7 9.7 | 180.4 | 165.1 | 178.5 14.3 
| 999 8 EES Ras 69.8 | 20.1) 92.2; 88.2) 102.6) 26.0} 227.2) 204.5 
ORR | oe SS a i eee 72.3 60. 4 63.1 77.3 | 109.3 96. 5 95.8 128. 6 
| 208 iS es 120.8 70.5 | 68.8 | 121.7 | 157.6 | 107.9 82.3 215.1 
243.9 Hp ped EE ee 65.2} 64.1 74.9} 89.9 110.6 | 99.8 | 120.6 151.3 
$l SE TEE SS 1 94.0} 92.5| 93.3) 92.0] 179.8 | 184.0} 181.1 172.0 
336.7 aes 28.6 | 29.0) 29.1 21.5) 39.6) 41.1 39.8 27.3 
ses 57.2 | 56.3 57.3 | 68.0; 92.1 88.4 | 87.8 112.4 
95. uarrying and nonmetallic.___.__._.____- 95.7 | 93.8) 88.8) 78.3 | 189.4 | 192.0 | 172.6 150.8 
2f5. 4 tude-petroleum production !_____.__..- 92.7; 91.8) 90.8 | 82.8 | 144.9 | 144.0) 144.4 132. 4 
344 Public utilities: 
197 eS EE a eee 167.4 | 163.5 | 158.6 | 127.8 | 253.7 | 246.1 | 237.0 166. 1 
164. 2 actus 113.5 | 119.8 | 123.2 | 117.4 | 175.6 | 179.5 | 177.1 174.0 
172 Electric light ant power * SEO RB 98.6} 97.7) 96.4] 82.0 | 144.2 | 1425) 140.4) 117.5 
1028, 2 Street railways STS 6 eee 127.6 | 127.0 | 126.1 | 117.8 | 195.2 | 191.4 | 187.2] 176.2 
RR 106.0 | 106.7 | 106.6 | 94.5 | 169.6 | 169.8 | 167.5| 140.8 
a a A 106.8 | 109.0 | 106.0 | 96.7 | 166.2 | 167.8 | 160.9 131.0 
mr nn ecceseee 105.0 | 106.3 | 106.9 | 103.0 | 166.1 | 165.7 | 163.9 139.0 
General merchandise_.._........._..___- 120.0 | 125.3 | 118.6 | 112.7 | 180.5 | 186.2 | 173.3 144.0 
ao nan ronccecese 114.3 | 121.2 | 109.7 | 107.8 | 180.6 | 194.5 | 170.2| 149.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings - -____._- 76. 6 75.2 | 74.2] 61.6 | 123.1 | 118.3 | 115.1 89.0 
2 SRE 90.0 | 88.7] 88.2] 68.0/| 1487 | 146.0 | 1426) 1028 
14 Lumber and building materials__.__.___. 107.7 | 106.6 | 104.7 | 90.7 | 173.5 | 172.1 | 1655 | 135.2 
Hotels la ea RS Rae anani 120.1 | 118.9 | 119.3 | 108.5 | 205.2 | 201.1 | 201.1 167.9 
Cee cunccnce 110.7 | 110.0 | 109.6 | 104.9 | 186.2 | 183.3 | 181.3 161.9 
Cleaning and lalla 129.5 | 130.3 | 124.3 | 119.7 | 227.1 | 231.0 | 213.4 191.3 
Class I steam railroads #__............_---.-- 132.4 | 136.4 | 1384 | 144.4! (5) (5) (5) (5) 
m Water transportation ¢___.-.-_--.-.....-._- 250.6 | 275.3 | 297.8 | 303.5 | 486.3 | 509.0 | 550.6 | 746.2 
At ! 
dexes ' Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


? Cash eee only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 
? Souree: terstate Tenemnanen Commission. 
Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission cove: ing employment on active deep- 
Sea steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
barghoat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 
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Annual Averages of Employment and Pay Rolls, 
1944 and 1945 


ANNUAL averages of the estimated number of production workers 
and indexes of employment and pay rolls for the years 1944 and 194; 
are presented below for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indys- 
tries. 


TaBLe 1.—Averages of Estimated Production Workers and Indexes of Employment and 
Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries, 1944 and 1945 ' 





a 



































Estimated pro- | Indexes (1939= 100) 
duction workers ——~ 
Industry group and industry (in thousands) Employment Pay roll 
1945 1944 1945 | 1944 1945 1944 
EEO Oe OE 12,250 /|14, 126 149.5; 172.44 288.4 345.7 
EEE casunccececnceucesegececcescureve 6,809 | 8, 506 188.5 | 235.6 | 366.6 | 4825 
CS Se 5, 441 5, 621 118.8 | 122.7] 211.9! 2119 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products___..............---| 1, 525 1, 734 153.8 | 174.9 | 278.5 324. 4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__ _- 458. 0 482.9 | 117.9} 124.3 206.0 993 7 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings ---........----- 71.4 74.2} 122.1] 127.0} 243.2) 2599 
paaennee-wom Gageees........................- 23.7 25. 1 131.4 | 139.0] 264.0 286, 2 
OO SEE a 62.5 75. 0 207.6 249.4 369. 9 460.8 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings...........-....._..-- 15. 1 15.4 91.6 93.0 | 181.1 178. 6 
Tim cans and other tinware_-_----..........------ 39.7 38. 5 125. 0 121.2 213.8 203 
Wire drawn from purchased rods- -_.--._....-.-- 30.3 33.3 | 138.0} 151.6 | 223.6 252. 4 
Wirework--_-. De SRS aera 31.7 34.7] 104.3 | 114.1] 203.4 999, | 
ee a Oa SOON... 7... cu-s-encu-2------- 22.9 23.1 148.7 | 149.6 | 301.8 310, ( 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 

EE eh haceniandn aniventile emibeien pad dame timin 25.1 27.6 164.3 180. 4 306. 7 340 
itn rentet Raney cruicutabintotecis waiengie ewan 41.6 46.3 | 116.6 | 130.0 | 234.6 265 
Plumbers’ supplies -_-..-............----.- D eS 21.1 22.9 85. 6 93.0 | 152.9 168. 3 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 

elsownere crnesited ............................ 56. 2 62.7 121.9 136.0 | 226.0 256. 8 
Steam and hot-watew heating apparatus and 

I REGEN a SAREE Se 48.5 56. 4 160. 2 186.2 | 297.1 m 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing __- 77.1 88.8 | 138.9 | 159.9] 274.5 22.4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

SN alt wht Dia ickskinnbstehacrgadene 56.8 74.8 159.8 | 210.7 7.7 413 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.-- 8.9 12.7} 114.9] 164.3] 214.5 311 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_..-........-.--- 22. 2 26.7 | 154.9] 187.0] 297.8) 361 
Forgings, iron and steel__....____- Gut ane tele 30. 6 37.1 199. 2 241.4 375.8 482 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted ------- 19.9 25.8 | 238.3 | 309.4 | 473.5 601 
Screw-machine products and wood screws----. -- 35. 5 45.4 | 209.8 |} 268.0 | 405.1 522 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-_---__......-.._--- 7.5 7.3 | 123.0] 121.0] 239.3 237. 
i tn ali chats apidbiuine 21.7 47.8 433.8 956. 3 927.7 | 2203 

Electrical machinery..............-..-. en 622 76 240.1 | 295.2 | 426.7 529.9 
ee OS EE a a ae 369. 6 451.0 | 204.5 | 249.5 364.0 457. 
Radios and phonographs..................---.-- 94.0 127.2; 216.0 | 292.3 | 408.8 552. 3 
Communication equipment..._...............-- 89.9 113.1 | 280.0} 352.1 | 465.6 513. 7 

Machinery, except electrical __...........-...-.....- 1,080 1, 246 204.3 235.9 | 368.8 443.0 
Machinery and machine-shop products. -- -__--- 398. 0 467.5 | 196.7 | 231.1 | 350.0 25.4 
EE ee aes 56. 6 70.2 | 303.3 376.1 | 589.7 801.8 
_ | RRS ater GE REN ot 53.5 58.8 | 171.2] 187.9) 262.1 295.8 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors_--_-- 40.8 44.9| 146.6 | 161.4) 283.0 324. 9 

i lal ary See aera 66. 7 79.0 182.0 215. 6 320. 0 383. 1 
Machine-tool accessories - -.............--.-.---- 57.0 69.3 | 226.5 | 275.4) 375.7) 473.6 
Textile machinery. ......................------- 26. 0 27.5} 1185 | 125.4] 222.7, 21.0 
Pumps and pumping equipment_............--- 63. 0 79.1 | 260.1 | 326.3) 525.1 | 695.4 
a en ak ie ea ail 12.9 11.8 79.8 72.9 | 156.8 147.4 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- ss 

STR G eG gr ae ae a ae 27.8 32.8 141.1 166. 7 260. 9 327. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- —— 

een ates see ean 10.7 13.3 | 143.3) 177.5) 251.2) 315: 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial ------ | 9. 6 9.8} 1221 | 124.5 | 249.8 2644 
and refrigeration equipment, _..... 45.2 63.2) 128.5 | 151.4| 221.0, 272) 


1 Estimates and indexes for the major indewtey, froups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 
final 1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Azency 


and are not com le with data published in mimeographed releases dated prior to April 1946 or the Ma) 
1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Estimates and indexes for individual industries have been adjust 
ed to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 
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1.—A of Estimated Production Workers and Indexes of Employment and 
TABLE : - . - 
Is Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries, 1944 and 1945 ontinued 
9 
Estimated pro- Indexes (1939= 100) 
duction workers 
k Industry group and industry (in thousands) Employment Pay roll 
VOrkers 
dj] 045 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 10944 
0 
indus Durable goods—Continued 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles_.-..| 1,454 | 2,393 916.4 | 1508.0 | 1865.9 | 3133.9 
eS SESE es 1 ne 31.4 35.8 | 484.8] 553.8 | 1046.0 1267.0 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - --..........-- 53.1 58.5 | 216.5 | 238.4) 414.1 477.8 
nent and Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines._._| 421.3 714.3 | 1062.0 | 1800.5 | 2040.8 | 3452.7 
pr Syl alate Ae pia ae 136. 5 244.2 | 1535.4 | 2745.9 | 2578.6 | 4845.1 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. --.........___.- 665.8 | 1137.0 | 961.5 | 1642.1 | 2016.8] 3514.2 
~~ Motoreycles, bicycles, and parts. -.............- 8.6 9.4] 123.5] 135.0] 226.4 245. 5 
0) pee SE Cee 590 732 | 146.6] 1820] 247.6| 335.3 
=< Nonferrous metals and their products--__-___..-.... 377 436 164.6 | 190.0 | 306.1 357.8 
y roll Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
ae ES Se ea 37.7 48.7 136. 3 176. 1 250. 8 323. 2 
- Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
1944 metals except aluminum. ----_---..--.....----- 63. 4 70.8 | 163.2] 182.3 | 302.5 340.9 
‘i SS a ee 23.7 25. 5 116.8 | 125.8} 238.0 260. 6 
= Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings- 13. 6 14.0 94.1 96.6 | 165.9 158.6 
345.7 Silverware and plated ware-_-_--....-....-_____- 10.7 10.9 88. 5 89.5 | 162.8 161.1 
482 5 ee ee eee 23. 2 26.2] 113.5 |) 128.0] 196.9 227.6 
| 211.9 Aluminum manufactures --_---...........-.-.--- 57.0 73.5 | 242.2] 312.4] 420.0 560. 1 
———— Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _ _ ____ 28. 0 32.2; 149.2] 171.8] 281.1 326.9 
Lumber and timber basic products _-.-..._......---- 509 516 121.1 122.8} 218.3 224.6 
" Sawmills and logging camps-_--.---.---.....-.--- 210.3 232. 5 73.0 80.7} 132.8 150. 2 
-_ Planing and plywood mills__-_................- 66.3 72.5) 91.2] 99.7] 156.5] 169.0 
252.9 Furniture and finished lumber products----......-- 333 352 101.7 | 107.3 187.1 193. 1 
26. 9 Mattresses and bedsprings_-.........-........-- 16.7 17.1 91.1 93.2} 160.1 160°- 
460.8 a AES 144.0 158. 0 90. 4 99.2 165.8 178.6 
178.6 Wooden boxes, other than cigar____....._---._-- 25.4 27.8 100.2 | 109.7 198. 4 213.4 
203. | Caskets and other morticians’ goods_-----.____- 11.9 12.4 95.7 99.3 | 163.9 168.5 
252.4 I ee 10. 2 9.9 90.7 88.1 | 197.4 182. 4 
999 Wood, turned and shaped ----.........-------_. 20.9 21.6 95. 2 98.1) 173.1 174.0 
310.0 Stone, clay, and glass products..............----.-.- 318 332 108.4 | 112.9} 184.3] 187.7 
340 3 ES TE SE SE a 85.5 90. 4 122.4 129.5 195, 2 205. 4 
ORS Glass products made from purchased glass--_-__- 10.7 10.5 | 106.4} 104.6] 183.8 172.3 
168 Cement_-...-- ih i icbssdgnbccentnd noes 17.9 17.4 75. 2 72.9 122.4 112.0 
=e Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.........-...-...--- 42.7 42.9} 75.3] 75.6] 126.6] 120.8 
ae Pottery and related products_-_-....-........._-- 38. 7 41.0} 116.9} 123.8)| 184.4 190. 4 
_ A se i Di chai ittvnn ashe atiebecesuecanh + 4.1 . 4.2 83.8 84.9 144.5 146. 4 
350.1 Iboard, plaster (except gypsum), and 
399 ne eR 9.4 9.7 115, 4 119.3 216. 7 216.5 
” ee nk acobe bcbabbactesdseeens 7.6 8.2 80.5 86.8 161.8 167.4 
413.3 Marble, granite, slate, and other products__.___- 13.3 12.9 71.6 69.7 | 111.2 103. 5 
31] : cn tcwnnsesesweceaune 19.6 21.6 252.9 279. 4 429.7 468. 6 
os S| 184] 20.8] 115.8] 130.7] 236.9} 259.2 
482.0 Nondurable goods 
a. Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures..| 1,075 | 1, 130 94.0} 98.8] 1742] 174.7 
O37 6 Cotton manufactures, except small wares --. --.- 414.7 439.5 | 104.7] 111.0] 204.6 204. 1 
O03. 5 Cotton small wares _.........---.--.------------ 13. 2 13.7 | 99.0) 102.5] 186.3 181.9 
-- sataaaad Silk and rayon goods.................-...-.....- 86.3 90.3 72.0 75.4 | 139.4 136. 4 
520.9 Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
457 0 CS Eee 141.4 150. 9 94.7} 101.1) 184.5 191.6 
559 , Eg SR SG Ta 98.3 105. 8 61.8 66.5 101.0 105. 4 
5] Y ° OE CR ae 10.1 10.7 92.7 97.9 169. 3 167.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. _-_-_____-. 27.6 29.6 98.1} 105.2] 184.9 188. 4 
443.0 Knitted underwear. -_----.--.-..--..-------.--- 33. 5 35.9] 86.9) 93.3) 1628) 167.5 
425.4 Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
801. g et RT eee aE 57.1 61.5 85.3 91.9 147.0 151.4 
ook 8 Carpets and rugs, wool__-____........-..__-_-.- 19.2 20.4) 75.0] 79.6] 128.9] 135.1 
394 9 DR ntact Libonsabagoresspas choos 9.3 9.5 | 63.8] 65.1] 124.8) 120.9 
3x3. | Jute goods, except felts.......................-.- 3.3 3.3) 928) 93.2] 183.1 177.6 
473.6 Cl lL A SET 14.5 15.7} 119.5] 129.5] 227.2 236.9 
231.0 Apparel and other finished textile products._______- 921 934 116.7 118.2} 210.6 203. 4 
695. 4 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_.______- 190. 3 211.4 87.1 96.7 | 153.7 163.6 
147.4 Shirts, collars, Fete aa 49.0 53. 0 69.5 75. 3 127. 2 131.3 
; Underwear and neckwear, men’s..___.__________ 11.6 12.3 72.1 76.1 | 147.6 147.9 
27.5 A DE ETS 13.9 15.4 | 103.2] 1146] 197.4} 209.5 
a Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _____- 201.9 219.0 74.3 80.6 | 136.3 140.3 
315. 7 Corsets and | EC 14.2 15.1 75.9] 80.7] 133.6] 137.7 
“OP RE ET 18.2 19.0] 75.1 78.3} 1222] 117.7 
0 ee a a 2. 5 3.0 52.2 62.0 97.4 110.8 
jes, and bedspreads... -______-- 10. 6 13. 4 62.8 79.1 126.0 150.1 
other than curtains, etc_.____- 10.3 11.0 96.9 103. 3 177.0 188,.5 
RE EE Wey 14.6 14.5 121.6 120.9 207.5 197. 6 
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Tasie 1.—Averages of Estimated Production Workers and I Employment ang 
Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries, 1944 and 1945 ' O48 | Contant * 
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E 2.—Averages of Estimated Employees and Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls 
— in Selected Nentennfecturing Industries, or oa 1945 " 






































Number of em- Indexes (1939 = 100) 
ployees (in 
Industry group and industry thousands) Employment! Pay roils 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Mining: ! 
Anthracite__.- - eee ae: EA en Wm ore 60. 1 67.4 | 72.6 | 81.4] 137.9] 151.4 
odedudacarsasausanebabncesscce 322 354 86.9 | 95.5 | 195.9 213. 2 
ee Se ee ee 66. 6 79.0 75.5 | 89.6 | 123.3 141.9 
EE a ee a a eae ae 23.9 27.2 | 118.8 | 135.3 | 201.2 215.0 
Se daetinedateeacacdeguesadbdbeccosn on 20.5 25.9 | 86.2) 108.6 | 142.2] 178.0 
ES el SE ED eee 14.0 16.4 90.3 | 105.3 | 170.6 192. 3 
eis nc ckdbessbaccahoucmacc’ 5. 6 5.9 22. 6 23.7 29. 2 30.7 
Miscellaneous__-_- --- Bode nene $s -oseee--- ones eee 2.6 3.7 65.1 92.6 | 106.1 150.9 
uarrying and nonmetallic-----.-.......-.........- (?) (?) 80.2 | 83.8 | 152.9] 153.3 
Crude-petroleum production 3_.................-... (2) (?) 84.0 | 82.5 | 135.2) 130.3 
Public utilities: 
CE ee Ss eS ae 419 407 | 131.8 | 128.1 | 177.4 155. 0 
~ 0 ER ae BEN. oat ae, Sealers 45.4 46.2 | 120.5 | 122.8 | 176.7 175.0 
i cmc nnnneseacatenne sens 205 203 84.2) 82.9 | 120.1 113.9 
Street railways and busses__------...--..._.-.._---- 230 230 118.7 | 118.8 | 177.8 | 168.3 
en  nmopbancscnescese (2) (?) 97.0 | 95.5 | 145.5 | 136.0 
pO Re eS a ne (?) (?) 99.5 | 98.6 | 188.5 | 128.2 
pA ee Fee werecneconn gene nn ceneeree--n--e-- () (2) 104.1 | 107.2 | 145. 5 138. 5 
ne recap poapnn (2) (2) 116.5 | 113.8 | 154.0 141.4 
Rib eit k nso ccenncesscosagssoesens (2) (2) 108.6 | 109.7 156.0 145.8 
Furniture and housefurnishings--___.............---- (2) (2) 64.0 | 63.8 | 93.3 87.7 
Automotive___-_--- pebiet ents waodesnesasctocscoees (2) (2) 71.8 | 66.2} 110.7 96. 4 
Lumber and building materials_-___.........-.-__--- (2) (?) 93.5 | 90.6 | 139.8 | 128.9 
a nc cb i emessvags aenmadentcoesn 359 353 111.3 | 109.4 | 174.8 157.8 
EE le a ae (?) (?) 106.4 | 109.5 | 165.4 | 159.5 
ee eestopspenee (?) (2) 119.1 | 118.8 | 191.9 180. 9 
DT  gensééiage leas 1, 421 1, 414 143.8 | 143.1 | (2) (2) 
Ce oi eerdan de 159 126 302.7 | 239.8 | 679.9 | 563.2 





| Data are for production workers only. 


2 Not available. 
3 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
‘Cash payments oniy; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
6 Based on estimates prepared by the U.S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 


sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


PPOOOOON 


Adjusted Manufacturing Series of Employment and 
Pay Rolls 


REVISED monthly estimates of manufacturing production workers 
and indexes of employment and pay rolls by major industry group 
from January 1944 to December 1945 are presented below. Hours 
and earnings data are not affected by this adjustment. 
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Revised Estimates of Manufacturing Production Workers and Indexes of Employment and 
Pay Rolls, by Major Industry Group, January 1944—December 1945 ' 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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1 Estimates and indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 
final 1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency 
and are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated prior to April 1946 or the May 


1946 issue of the Monthly Labor 
only. Hours and 


earnings data are not affected by this adjustment. 


eview. The present adjustment affects data from 1944 to the present 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 


Public Utilities, May 1946 







WITH separations averaging 62 per 1,000 employees and voluntary; 
quits representing two-thirds of all separations, labor turn-over rates 
in manufacturing in May 1946 continued to approximate wartime 
levels. The April-May coal strike and the freight embargo did jot 
materially affect the separation rate, although the rate of hires was 
sharply curtailed in 13 of the 19 major manufacturing groups. Th 
accession rate in May was 59 per 1,000 as compared with 67 pe 
1,000 in April. 

The automobile industry was particularly hard hit by the shortage 
of coal. The lay-off rate in May was 34 per 1,000, about 3 times the 
April rate. At the same time, the accession rate in this industry 
dropped to 50 per 1,000, the lowest since the end of the war. Despite 
the sharp drop in the hiring rate for the automobile industry as a w hole, 
the hiring rate for women increased from 70 per 1,000 in April to 7 
per 1,000 in May. 

Because the durable goods industries were most severely hit by the 
freight embargo and material shortages, men bore the brunt of the 















Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ! 
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| 
St rere | ee: Pp er Cee aw Dee ee, ee on ea 
A GISELE | 62) 60) 68) 66) 7.0) 7.9) 77/179) 120) 86) 7.1 
atte sass Galeorte | 71] 71) 77) 75) 67) 71) 76) 83) 81] 7.0) 64 
1990............... 32] 26] 21] 35] 38) 33] 33] 30/ 28] 29) 30 
Quit: | | | | | | | 
EE | 43] 39] 42] 43/242 |... eon Ban Ome ites 
sh Ete | 46) 43) 60/ 48/ 48) 51) 52) 62) 67) 56) 47 
+o 4.5) 47/ 54] 54) 48) 52) 56) 63) 63) 52) 4 
SS SBE Ms. 500. OEE, GOL ool bast i-uwt bot BBL. 8 
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a Beet 5} 5] rig | x-m Wace Se ee Cee 
7] 47] 6 6 | 7 | | .6] .5 
5 5 | 8] ..86] 61]: 2 it 6 6 f 
Sick bien mabetall 1 -L] 1] .1] Sunes . +i 2 








woNOw 
Non ow 





























1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely compar- 
able to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on dats 
for the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period ending nearest the middle 
of the month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not s 
extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are include: 
prin ve OS publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered 
nary. 

: Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. ' 7 

‘ — separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were include: 
with quits. 
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sharp drop in accessions. The hiring rate for men in all manufactur- 
ing declined from 68 to 59 per 1,000 between April and May, while 
that for women remained at 62 per 1,000. 


Tapie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Indusiries,! May 1946? 
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Electrical machinery---_- 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
3 ae 
Radios, radio equipment, and 
phonographs J 
Communication etcuimnunit ex- 
cept radios 


“J 


— 








Machinery, except electrical 
Engines and turbines -----_- 
— machinery and trac- 


Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories - 

Metalworking machinery ‘and 
— ment, not elsewhere clas- 


at 
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tw 
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Generai industrial machinery, ex- 
cept pumps 
Pumps and pumping equipment 





Transportation equipment, except 
automobiles 





Aircraft 
Aircraft parts, including oe ; 
Shipbuilding and repairs_-.. -- 


Automobiles ih. 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trail- | 


Motor-vehicle parts and accessor- 


Ps footnotes at end of - table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,! May 1946 ?—Continued 





| Military 

- y 

Total | Quit Discharge} Lay-off | and mis- 
separation cellaneous 
Industry group and industry | | 


Total 





| 
|May Apr. May|Apr_|May]Apr.|May|Apr. May Apr. May Ap, 
| | vi 





—$_————_—___ 


Manufacturing—Continued | 


Nonferrous metals and their products.| 5.2 | 5.8 

Primary smelting and refining, | 
except aluminum and mag- | 2.8 
nesium - 

Rolling and drawing of copper and 
copper alloys 

Lighting equipment. - -- 

Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium _| 


ad 
© 





Lumber and timber basic products. 
Sawmills____. 
Planing and ply wood mills. 


oR Tm 
KO © COO 


Furniture and finished lumber prod- 

"Oe e 
Furniture, including mattresses 
and bedsprings-- PARE ; 
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Stone, clay, and glass products.____._. 
Glass and glass products-_-_-_-_-_----- 
Cement. 

Brick, tile, ‘and terra cotta__.___- 
Pottery and related products... _- 


Naowem © NN 
_ ee ee 
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tot ww 


Textile-mill products_.............- 

Cottem ...... 

Silk and rayon ‘goods... 

Woolen and worsted, except dye e- 
ing and finishing-__- 

Hosiery, full- fashioned 

Hosiery, seamless 

Knitted underwear. .__- 

Dyeing and finishing ‘textiles, in- 
cluding woolen and worsted 
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Apparel and other finished textile 
products. a | 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats _ - 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, 
work clothing, and allied gar- 
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Leather and leather products. 
Leather.____-. 
Boots and shoes...............-- 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products___. g 
Grain-mill products_............-- 
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Tobacco manufactures. ....._... 


Paper and allied products....._...._.. 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 

Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products_.____- 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 

ee, a 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Petroleum refining 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes___. 
an footwear and related 
iscellaneous rubber industries. 


Miscellaneous industries 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry group and industry 








Copper ore 
Lead end sine ore... -.......-.-.... 


Coal mining 
Anthracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining 

Public utilities 

Weedercedennes censuses cece 

Telegraph 








Military 












Total -- | Total ac- 
aan Quit | Discharge! Lay-off Ja nna cession 
: ae _ 
May Apr |May|Apr. May|Apr.|May|Apr. in May!/Apr. 
| | 


2.5 | 2.3 
@) | ® 
(3) | @) 
@) | @) 














1. 
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1.4 
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(3) 
() 





1.0 
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(*) 
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the basis of current products. 


sequent change in major products. 
2 Preliminary. 

3 Not available. 
4 Less than 0.05. 


Most plants in the em 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to t 


h 


| Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes on 
loyment and pay -roll sample, comprising those which 
eir major activity at that time, regardless of any sub- 


TaBLe 3. —Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) for Men and Women 
in all Manufacturing and Selected Groups,' May 1946 ? 
























































































Total separation | Quit Accession 
Industry group Men Women 4 Men | Women Men iw Women 
j | | 
May] Apr r3 fay| Apr. ‘May’ Apr. May Apr. May| Apr. May! Apr. 
| | 

All — a ae §.8 | 6.1] 7.0 | 7.0 | 3.6/4.0) 5.3 | 5.3/5.9/68/62) 62 
Durable goods............---.---- 6.3/64/7.3)74/38/42/46/48/63/76/61]| 63 
Nond ——. le eta eene we $9; KE sink hes 3.3 | 3.6 6.5'| 5.4 §.2| 5.7/6.3] 6.2 
Iron and steel and their products..._.| 4.9 | 5.0 | 7.9 | 8.0 | 3.3 | 3.5 | 46 /5.1)5.0/66)5.8) 64 
Electrical machinery--.-.--....-.--.--- 4.4/5.1) 7.2/7.5) 23 |) 3.0) 5.1/5.0) 4.9) 7.0) 6.1 7.0 
Machinery, except electrical. ___..___- 4.1/4.6) 5.6/61/25/31/3.4/39/49/63/47] 51 

Transportation equipment, except | | 
automobiles 11.9 /12.0 |10.3 |10.6 | 4.0) 3.6)3.5/)3.4183/83)4.7) 5.2 
Po EE ee 7.0 | 5.7 (10.6 | 6.0) 3.1)>3.8),3.7,>40) 45 7.8 | 7.5 7.0 
Nonferrous metals and their products_| 5.0 | 5.7 | 5.6 | 6.6|3.6/41/4.2) 4.6 1e1/79/62| 71 
Lumber and timber basic products--_-_| 9.0 | 8.8) 59/69/80) 7.5 | 5.0/6.1 111 1107/63) 63 

Furniture and finished lumber prod- 

ucts. 82/88 | 7.5/7.6 6.9/7.5|6.2)64/98/9.4/9.4) 6.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products-_-_----- 5.6 | 5.4) 7.5/6.7) 34/40/49 /)5.2/63/71/)49) 5.6 
Textile-mill products_-_-...-.......---- 5.7 | 5.9|64/62/48/49 5.9 | 5.6 | 6.7 | 7.0/6.2) 60 

Apparel and other finished textile 
products. 3.9 | 4.2 | 5.8) 6.2) 3.2/3.5 | 5.3 | |5.414715.4/68! 63 
Leather and leather products. -- --.-.. 4.6 4.8! 6.4/6.4) 3.6) 3.9 | 5.3 | 5.8 ,48)5.2)62) 6.5 
Food and kindred products-............| 6.8 | 8.1 [11.7 [11.1 | 3.5} 4.0/69|62/)5.6)59/57] 7.2 
Tobacco manufactures--.-_..........--- 14.4/5.3/84| 7.8 3.3 | 3.9 6.6 |6.7)7.0} 4.3/6.9] 71 
Paper and allied —— Dietitian | 5.2 | 5.8 | 6.8 6.9} 4.2) 48] 5.9] 6.0) 6.1] 7.1] 7.0 6. 6 
Chemicals and allied products_. ____-- 3.0/3.2) 44/5.3,21/21/3.3 3.6 | 3.7 | 4.2) 3.8 3.9 
Produets of petroleum and coal. -———-_ 18) 16) 7.4) 7.5) 11 | 1.0|3.4|3.0|3.0|31|3.1] 33 
Rubber products. _................--- 13.5142/5.6/64/29/34/46/5.0|4.3|5.2|5.3] 5.9 
Miscellaneous industries 3.6 aie anid toe 2.3 | 2.6 4.3) 43/48 /5.6/6.4) 5.7 






























do not report separate data for women. 
? Preliminary figures. 


! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firms 








Trends of Earnings and Hours 
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Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for May 1946 


AVERAGE hourly earnings for production workers in manufacturing 
continued the upward trend to a new high of $1.07 in May 1946. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that gross hourly earnings, w hich have 
been increasing at an average rate of 2 cents a month for the past 3 
months, will continue to rise to $1.08 in June. 

Despite the increase in hourly earnings, weekly earnings in manv- 
facturing declined from $42.87 in April to $42.46 in May, reflecting q 
shorter workweek in virtually all industries. To some extent, the 
decrease in average hours per week results from the adoption of 
shorter scheduled workweek but, in the main, it was necessitated by 
the shortages of coal and other materials during the coal strike and 
the freight embargo. 

Each of the 20 major manufacturing groups reported higher average 
hourly earnings in May 1946 than a year ago. However, in only half 
of the groups were average weekly earnings above the level of May 
1945. In the groups which were directly concerned with the war effort, 
the so-called munitions groups, weekly earnings declined. Over the 
year, decreases of $5 or more per week were reported by the iron and 
steel, machinery, transportation equipment, and automobile groups. 
Despite a weekly drop of over $7 in transportation equipment, earn- 
ings in that group are still higher than in any other major group. 

In terms of dollars and cents, tke largest increase in weekly earnings 
since May 1945, $4.42, was reported by plants in the printing and 
publishing group where earnings now average $51.05. Percentagewise, 
however, the relatively low-paying textile and apparel groups were in 
the lead. Despite gains of about 14% percent in each of these groups. 
weekly earnings averaged only $35, almost a low for all major groups. 

Preliminary averages for June 1946 are presented below: 


Weekly Weekly Hourly earnings 
earnings hours (in cents) 


All manufacturing =F $43. 40. 0 


Durable goods______._____-- , 46. 43 39. 8 
Nondurable goods_________-_- Ls . 40. 1 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1946 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


POP ORs, May | Apr. | Mar.| May| Apr. | Mar.| May| Apr. | Mar. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





—_———— 


Cents Cents Cents 

















121.6 
123. 4 


108. 4 
121.4 
128. 2 
109. 4 
105.9 


1946 {ll manufacturing $42. 46 $42. 87/$42. 15] 39. ’ .7| 107.1] 105.8) 103.5 
Durable goods 45.02) 45.70) 44.79) 39. . 6] 114.8) 113.0} 110.3 
Nondurable goods 39.94] 40.12) 39.83) 40. .6| 40.9} 99.6) 98.8) 97.5 
cturing Durable goods 
y 1946. iron and steel and their products. 45.69) 47.31) 46. ‘ . .0| 119.3) 118.6) 116.9 
th have Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
he ven ieee 46. 23} 48.92) 48. . ; . 9] 129.8} 129.5) 129.0 
| Past 3 Gray-iron and semisteel castings...........| 49.16) 50.15) 49. ‘ 3.2) 43.8] 117.9) 115.7/ 112.3 
Malleable-iron castings... ..---.----------| 45.18) 47.90) 47. 37. ay . 8} 118.5 . 2) 112.5 
Steel castings | 48.14) 49.36) 46. ; 9.6) 38.7) 124.0 7] 119. 
manu- Cast-iron pipe and fittings | 39.58) 38.90) 40.85) 39. 9. .7| 99.4) 98.5) 97.7 
; Tin cans and other tinware | 39.25) 41.92) 40. 37. ‘ 9.9) 104.6 . 3) 101. 
cting a Wirework. | 44.55) 47.27) 45.6 ; q 1) 113.8 
nt. the Cutlery and edge tools__-..--..-------.--- | 45.10) 44.30) 44.83) 43. -7| 104.0) 100.1) 99. 
'y Ve Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
n of a Te oe vewnbacracawas ces | 45. 57| 45.06 : 0} 105.7) 103. 
42.51) 42. 54 s q 0} 102.1 . 97. 
ted by Plumbers’ supplies | 44.34) 44. 80 2) 108.9 
ke and Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | 
( ment not elsewhere classified | 43.93) 44.87) 44. 1 a . 2) 110.6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
en and steam fittings ? | 46.62 46.91 1 
verage Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- | 
ly half izing | 43.57) 43. 81 5.0 
, Fabricated structural and ornamental | 
f May metalwork é 47. 79) 8 
ff . Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
erort, | 47.09) 48.66) 45.68) 43. .7| 104.4 
er the Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets | 39. 23) 42. 26 38.3 107.8 
Forgings, iron and steel 50. 52. 74 39.1 127.2 
m and Secrew-machine products and wood screws j 48. 16 42.5 109.7 
, . Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.............| 43.47) 44. 06, 38. 6 106. 2 
ToUps. | 50.66) 49.70 42.6 114.9 
» Carn Electrical machinery .18) 44.09 38. 40.3 103. 
ip. Electrical equipment ._____ _...------| 45.66) 44.04 39. 40.1 103. 
rings Radios and phonographs | 39. 39. 48 38. 39. 4 99. 6 
ings Communication equipment ? 38. 41.9 108. 
oe 
5 and Matinee, except electrical 40. 7 117. 
ewilse, Machinery and machine-shop products - = 115. 
32. 7 


rrr 


2 
ere il) om and turbines 
roups, 
roups. 


> > mm CO ee 


= ~ 
SERS 
w = IDS 


Textile machinery 

arnings Typewriters 

—” Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- 

_ chines 55.03) 54. ' : , ; ‘ .5| 130.9 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, | 

domestic 38. 37 98. 4 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_| 49. 48 113.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_} 47. 80 118.7 


> — 
BSS=aS 
a IWSDAD > ~I- rn owe @w 


_ 
— 


SES 
sae 
we © OO 


Trenepertation equipment, except automo- aia 
oY). 


133. 3 
108. 8 


123.3 
125.9 
132. 4 
108. 1 


126, 4 


52.12 
56.17 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 48. 03 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- ae 


Aircraft engines 55. 34 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 52. 93 
Motoreycles, bicycles, and parts--........- 46. 42 


Automobiles | 47.151 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1946— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 





a 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hi 
earnings ! hours ! earnings 





Industry group and industry 


1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 


| 
| NV May: Apr. Mar. May | Apr. | Mar. | May | Apr 
‘ | 





| 


Durable goods—Continued | 
Cents Cents 


Nonferrous metals and their products_____._..!$47. 13,$47. 24 $46. 92 .8| 42.2) 114.5) 112.9 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- | 
ferrous metals 2 | 45.92) 45.93) 46.32) 39. ; 40.9) 115. 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- | 
ferrous metals, except aluminum | 50.91) 51.70) 41. 2) 43.2) 
Clocks and watches : | 41. 36 41. 58) a .7| 42.2) 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings ? 7.58| 47.95) 47.42} 43. i 44.4, 
Silverware and plated SR ala 2 : 52.12) 52.61) 45.1) .1) 46.5 
Lighting equipment ? RP EON mal | 43. 41.06) ; , ' 
Aluminum manufactures. -..-....-- -| 46.43) 47.21) 46. 49) . 40. 8 
| 
Lumber and timber basic products- - - ---_---- | 36. 35. 34) 34. ss! 
Sawmills and logging camps ..| 34.75) 34. 33. 47] 
Planing and plywood mills_-_.-.........--- _| 39. 57| 39.34 


Furniture and finished lumber products. - - -- | 37. 38. 
Furniture 38. 39. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods... mt . 40. 
Wood preserving ; 34. 


a Wwho~!) 


Stone, clay, and glass products_...........--.-- 41. 
Glass and glassware. : 42. 
Glass products made from purchased glass _| 37. 36. 
Cement ‘ 43. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta : 79) 
Pottery and related products. -_-...-...-..-| 37.94) 38. 
Gypsum . 41) 46. 
Lime. ---. | 40. 42. 53 
Marble, granite, slate, and other er products 
Abrasives.__--- a acalee aon -| 45. 44. 30 
Asbestos products. - ‘ | 47. 46. 98 


Nondurable goods | | 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- | | 
Ret dp edn babb ahivbtenngn0ss cng +énnbs | 34. . 98) 
Cotton manufactures, except smal] wares__ -| 31. 31. 79) ; 
Cotton small wares_--_..........-- — 36. 45) ; 
Silk and rayon goods._...........-..------ | 35. 35. 10) 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except | 
dyeing and awe. , . 81) 
Hosiery 33. 33. 87 
Knitted ae RE ca RS RET TS | | 37. 85) 38. 56 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted 3 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Hats, fur-felt___-_- 
Jute goods, except felts. 
Cordage and twine 


aaa 
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Apparel and other finished textile products __ - 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightweer. - 

Underwear and neckwear, men’s_. 

Worm snirts............ 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments_______ ---| 3 
ERE SER CRETE a 
Handkerchiefs aah 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads fy 
Housefurnishings other than curtains, etc_| 
Textile bags 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1946— 
: Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 











Average weekly 


Avene weekly 


Average hourly 














| 
earnings ! | | earnings ! 
Industry group and industry | ) | 
May Apr. | Mar.| May | Apr. | Mar.| May | Apr. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
“Sead 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | 
| Cents; Cents 
Leather and leather products... --...-.--. a $37. 58 $37. 37, 40.5 40.8) 94.3) 92.8 
ee ee it, Sr A 44.20 43. 70 41.9} 42.6) 106.7| 105.5 1 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings ---- 35. 93) 35. 95 ‘a4 40.5} 91.2) 90.0 ; 
Boots and shoes.....---..--- caedinesoumiteetan a 36. 97) 36. 67 40.5) 40.6) 92.1) 90. .6 
Leather gloves and mittens........._____- 31. 13| 31.49 35. 7| 37.4 88.0) 85. 7 
Trunks and suiteases........-.-...._..-_- 37.81 vais 40. o 40.3) 95.1] 94. 3 
a a ee 40.77) 40. 47) 3) 42.8) 42.9) 96.1) 95. LS 
Slaughtering and meat packing _----- -- ve 42.77| 42. 56) .4) 40.1) 40.6) 108.1) 107. 5 
tai eeeitiiben 6dnc ansoecesaee 38.15) 37.81 7) 46.5) 46.4) 83.5) 81. 0 
Condensed and evaporated milk_______-- 41.83) 40. 38) .7| 48.0) 47.6) 87.6) 87. .9 
ee ek ean ne0 cin He ap 41.90) 42.87) 47.2) 46.9) 47.6) 89.6) 86. 4 
ie ons cwcacec-ee ae 43.30) 44.56, 45.4) 46.4) 47.7) 92.5) 93. 3.6 
Cereal preparations. -.-............-- Ry 43. 66| 44. 17 .0| 41.8 42.4) 104.6) 104.! 2 
0 ae 41.74) 41.49 .2} 45.0) 45.1) 93.0) 93. 0 
au 36. 88) 36. 10 . 5] 1! 40.2) 96.6) 91. 9.9 
SS i cous 39. 44) 38.97| 38.8) 39.4) 39.1) 100.9) 100. 6 
in hen bs ono sano ens ~ cas mad 34.00; 32. 41 .8 39.8) 82.0) 81. 8 
Beverages, nonalcoholic-.-_--..--...------ 37. 35) 36.75 ae 42.7) 86.9) 85. 6 
Mant ee &«+-2-----...- EAs BA 48. 98) 49. 50 By 40. 5| 124.0) 121.8) 0 
Canning and preserving-----.._--_---.--- 35. 51) 33.71 .2 39.6) 89.3) 88. 35.9 
Tobasss Maeenes...................-.... 32. 48) 32. 95 5 39.7| 84.8) 83. .0 
lk ee 36. 06| 36.71 .2 40.8) 91.9) 89. 1 
eo. cee nceecena 30. 51| 30.79 5 39.4] 79.4] 78. 9 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff- 27. 56) 28.18 .4 37.3] 77.9) 76. 5 
Paper and allied products_...................- 42.02) 41. 97 8 43.9 97.9 96. na 
iia tananupneenacecce= 44.75) 44. 80 8 44.7| 102.4) 100. 1 
<a as 40. 47} 40. 52 4 43.7| 96.1) 93. 7 
RE 35. 73| 36.18 .3 41.3) 86.8) 87. 9 
ES oo tek ncnetanacecssencihoce 39. 07| 38. 67 9 43.0 ck, 91. 0 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries___- 50. 97) 50. 93 4 41. 2) 126.3) 124. 
ae wg tere repaeeens. .........-..-. 55.40) 54. 86 3 38. 6) 143. 5) 141. 
Printing, book and job__.........___. nied 49.18} 49. 51 .4 42.7} 118. 17 
Lithographing..................- Ps Pooieidles 51.94) 51.03] 43.2 43.0) 120. | 119. 
Chemicals and allied products_-_.-............ 43. 28) 42.94 8 4 41.6 106.4) 104. 3.3 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..._.._....__- 46. 56) 45. 89 -4) 43.4) 43.1) 108.6) 107. 6 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_______- 37. 83) 38. 29 4 .7| 40.9) 94.5) 93. 3.8 
A a 46. 39| 46. 43 J .7| 41.6) 112.8) 111. 5 
Rayon and allied products.__.__._.._____- 40. 18) 39. 53 4 .4| 38.9 102.5) 102.0 6 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ___- 50. 58) 50. 25) Be .5) 41.5) 123.0) 122. S 
Explosives and safety fuses. _......._._.-- 47. 24 47. 73) . 3} 6, 40. 2) 123.1) 119. 8 
Ammunition, small-arms.___........____-| 42.76) 44.01, 2 1) 40.2) 109.4) 109. 6 
Re RE 29. 53) 29.73) 47.5| 48.6) 49.7] 62.7) 60. ‘8 
PE acnttener aveten ons ne-eer- 31. 87| 31.93] 41.5) 43.6) 44.4) 76.2) 73. | 9 
Products of petroleum and coal___......_____- 53. 57] 53. 30 7 4d 40.8) 134.0) 133.1) 7 
Petroleum refining.............__- uate Nasi 56.61) 55. 86 8 .8| 40.3) 141.7} 142. 3 
Coke and byproducts._................--- 45. 26 47. 93| 8 3) 41.0) 117.2) 115. 0 
Roofing materials...................---.-- 47.04) 44.49) 44.1 ek: 44.3) 105.8) 103. 5 
| 
Rubber EE rr 49. 68) 46. 46 .3) 40.8) 126.9) 123. 8 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_.___________- | 54. 60) 49. 72 .5| 38.7) 145.2) 142. 5 
Rubber boots and shoes...................| 44.19) 43.75) 41. 94) 2.1\ 44.0! 106.6) 103. 3 
Rubber goods, ether_.............. ipiieed 44. o1| 43. 45) 43. 27| 43.3) 106.2) 102. 
. | 
Miscellaneous industries... _._______- ates i 42.08 42.39 42.05] 42.1) 102.8 101.5) 
Instruments (professional and scientific) 
and fire-control equipment____-_-_------ 48.44 48.51) 48. 65) 40.7) 121.3) 119.8) 118.4 
Pianos, organs, and parts...............-- | 44.14) 44.67, 41. 47) 41.6 107.4) 106. 1 
| | | 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1946— 
Continued . 


NONMANUFACTURING 





ee 


Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings! ~ 


Industry group and industry 


|May| Apr. | Mar.| May | Apr. | Mar.| May Apr. Ma 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1948 


Mining: Cents, Cents Cont, 

138. 2) 135.2 127; 
131. 4) 123.9 974 
2} 109.1) 107.) 
3) 111.8 108 
1 
5 


41. 
45. 
40. 
29. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
40. 


Anthracite tee $57. 47\$52. 08 $56. 10) 
Bituminous coal 34.98) 30. 76| 58. 30) 
ili te ER TTT te Ey . 73) 45. 37) 43. 06 
I et teenie aatininstegdiame aiet | tte B ‘ 40. 65) 31. 77| 
4 , 44.05) 45.65 
Lead and zine , He cgrvemwe ‘ 50. 24) 48. 
Quarrying and nonmetallic. _-___-_- : 44. 41. 
Crude-petroleum production ___-__- 52. 36) 52.51] 53. 
Public utilities: 
Telephone__-_.....-- SE ete “ee aces . 39} 44.09) 43. 
Telegraph ‘ .--| 40. 38. 79} 37. 
Electric light and power_-_-__-___- ia 50. 5O. 7: 
Street railways and busses -_---- ...-..| 51. $5}, 50. 49. ¢ 
Trade: 
Wholesale | 47.48) 47.13) 46.; 
31. 31. 
37. 53) 36.7 
26. 25. 
: | $2. 33. 32. 
Furniture and housefurnishings...____| 43. 59} 42. 42.! 
Automotive.____ - 46.61) 46.58) 45. 
Lumber and building materials 41. 83) 41.73) 40. 92) 
Hotels (year-round) 26. 90) 26. 64) 26. 57| 
Power laundries. -. ...| 30. 26) 30.05) 29. 81) 
Cleaning and dyeing 35. 85 34: 77] 
Brokerage .77| 67.75) 68.24) (6) 
a: 51. 27| 51.11] 51.09] (*) | 


1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not al 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. For manufacturing, mining, power lau: 
dries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remaining 
industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives and officials. Data for the current 
and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings.—January and February 1946 to $42.47 and $46.4 

39.9 and 42.4 hours; 106.5 and 109.5 cents. 

Communication equipment.—February 1946 to $45.01. 

Engires and turbines.—February 1946 to $48.48, 39.7 hours, and 122.2 cents. 

Smelting and refining, primary. of nonferrous metals.—September and October 1945 to $47.30 and $46.79 

September to 44.5 hours. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings.—July 1945 through January 1946 to 96.2, 95.8, 99.7 

102.5, 104.1, 105.3, and 104.6 cents. September 1945 through February 1946 to $43.88, $44.40, $45.04 
7.61, $46.31, and $46.39; 43.7, 43.0, 42.9, 44.8, 44.1, and 43.9 hours. 

Lighting equipment.—December 1945 through February 1946 to $40.16, $41.92, and $41.83; 100.5, 102.3, 

and 103.0 cents. 

3 New series beginning February 1946; not comparable with previously published data. New Februar 
data are $26.03 and 72.7 cents. Comparable January data are $26.50 and 73.1 cents. 

4 Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and o! 
cable companies. 

5 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 


6 Not available. 


114. 
118. 
112. 1) 
113. 6 
96. 5) 
129. 0) 


103. 104.9 


C2 te OO ee 
Dm ADWDWMOS 
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40. 
43. 
41. 
49. 


114.5 
90. 5) 
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41. 
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TRENDS OF EARNINGS AND HOURS 


‘ay 1946— 
Annual Averages of Earnings and Hours, 
ee 


1944 and 1945 


—— ANNUAL averages of hours and earnings for the years 1944 and 1945 


~ : are presented below for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing in- 
Apr. Mar ‘ 
1946 Io dustries. 


Cents Cent, | Averages of Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, 




















Engines and turbines 
eo deh taetsatailaae 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 

Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial__.....________ 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_..._.________- 


135.2 137, 1944 and 1945 
123.9 1274 
ma MANUFACTURING 
103.1, 104.9 
. oe 109 6 Average week-| Average Week-| Average hour- 
129 31 12 - ly earnings ! ly hours ! ly earnings ! 
9.3) 130 Industry group and industry 
NS. 1) 110.5 1945 | 1944 1944 1944 
102. 5 | Cents 
All manufacturing $44. 39 |$46. 08 7 : 101.9 
Durable goods 49.05 | 52.07 ‘ 3. : 111.7 
Nondurable goods : 38. 29 | 37.12 ; 3 ' 86. 1 
Durable goods | 
Iron and steel and their products 44.6 8 . 108, 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 44.1 .3 ; 116.7 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 46. 2 .7 " 107.7 
M ble-iron castings 45.4 .9 : 106. 4 
Steel castin 43.9 a ’ 111.6 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 45.8 nan ; 87.7 
Tin cans and other tinware 44.5 .7| 91.5 88. 5 
45.9 .8 06. 4 105. 3 
Cutle 45.0 4] 96.7 94.6 
part-time Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - 45.8 a 99. 2 97.0 
Se not al t. 45.7 .3| 98.4] 96.0 
industries Plumbers’ supplies 44.5 3.1 | 104.8 | 102.4 
a Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not else- 
remainine where classified 6 .8 | 103.7 | 100.8 
he a — Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
— 5 7 | 104.8 6 
Stam: and enameled ware and galvanizing 1 7 | 103.2 | 102.2 
ind $46.4 Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 5 7 | 110.7 | 112.6 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 5.6 9 | 110.4} 107.0 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets .9 1 | 105.7 on 
Forgings, iron and steel 5.0 7 | 126.2 wk 
nd $46.79 Screw-machine products and wood screws Si 6 | 106.2 2 
a Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 2 7 | 100.0 5 
95.8, 96.7 F 1 1 .4 
40, $45.04, Electrical machinery .76 1 9 
0.5, 1023 Electrical equipment --- - 50. .7 6 
oa" Radios and phonographs 41. 1 .0 
Februs; Communication equipment 44. 1 8 
Bs Machinery, except electrical -3 
tenes Maghicord and machine-shop products. _...._..-__.__-- 3 
2 
1 
.3 
5 
La 
.0 
3 
.3 
7 
7 


FSASSRSISSSSS 
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Transportation equipment, except automobiles_..__________ 
Locomotives ‘ 


~ 
w 
to 








Aircraf 

Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motoreycles, bicycles, and parts 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Averages of Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
1944 and 1945—Continued 


MANUFACTURING —Centinued 





——— 


Average week- Average week-| Average h hour 
ly earnings! | ly hours! | ly earning: 





Industry 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


1945 | 1944 | 1945 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products___.-.....-..--.------- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals_- 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals 

except aluminum 5 
a lp le 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings-- 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures.......__________--.._.----_-_- 


“Ibo 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
I os wae alent ch cagunniainieen lain Sia | é 


Furniture and finished lumber products- ---.........------- ‘ 


Furniture - 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods - - -- 


Wood preserving 


mw bo bo orb ore DO-i- 


Lc oboaneansmamn | 39. { 
St te eth enn ot EE Stated ie | 40. 
Glass products made from purchased EE 
Cement-.- | 43. 67 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
eon and related products 


Mabie, granite, slate, and other products 
ie he I Ea Nettie te St Do eM a ie ses TP | 4 
Asbestos products 


Nondurable goods 


© 09 mt OO mt CO 93S 00 OO 
NIWA WOM 





Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures-_-__._____- | 31. 
Cotton manufactures, cate small wares | 28. 
Cotton small wares | 
Na aE A ae ce Alpe LIEGE EEAES. LE | 30. 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 

finishing ; 4 
Hosiery --. 
Knitted cloth 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and | 


mow 








Carpets and rugs, wool 
Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine 


> > Pei SSM: 
AuIwWw ASDakam 
HM ORRSD Sem SCHOO 


COnmnswr 


Apparel and other finished textile products . 67 | 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified . 32 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear . 55 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s | 27.42 
Work shirts 1S RL A Ge a Pee ee | 20.72 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified . 

Corsets and allied garments 

Millinery 

Handkerchiefs 4 

Curtains, draperies, and | Fr ee 

Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 


Textile bags 


1 
NADBDNAGCoOoCwKHs*0 


ees 
Dw RO: 











Leather = leather products 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_...............-.-. 








NI Woh w 


Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


See footnotes at end of table 
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ndustries {verages of Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, 
; 1944 and 1945—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
a 
earnings ly earnings! | ly hours! | ly earnings! 


Industry 





erage hour A verage week-| Average en Average hour 
| 
| 


1944 








Cents Nondurable goods—Continued 
127 U Food oe ee a a a nn en nn ne ee eee /$39. 51 
Slaughtering and meat packing 44. 57 
105, Butter 
10¢ Condensed and evaporated milk 
Ice ES a a i Pa 


| 1944 


2 
S 
7 


Ci 
84 


=e 


} 
| 
| 


| 


oa 


~Iw 
SANo 


- s zx 
oonao COonwror Ouruo aK-oo oor ww oun. DBWweancaunefworre 


Cereal preparations 

gi erth eiee<o~ oo 

Sugar refining, cane 

RE le EES ey Se es 
Ce ne, ne nine cececnoceans 
ec eee... a... 0 ot 
NE ae cs ih i 
ap aa r 








rp a A i 
ee nth adneas ai qmécencns sense ; 
ee GRE Se RET ER SSE SE A aS a . as 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff____________-- 








Paper and allied products.................-.....-.-..--.----| 
Paper and pulp 
Envelopes 
a lll ES 
EN lean ED SE re eee eee, 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries_- 
Newspapers and periodicals............._._- 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 


wwr 





Chemsionen Guam mae rommges. 

Paints, varnishes, and colors 

Drugs, m medicines, and insecticides 

Soap 
2ayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses Joe 
Ammunition, small-arms-_-.........._-_-- ee ae = 
Cottonseed oil 
Fertilizers 











KK OOeK oobi 
-Ooouconoonfnns 


Produets of petroleum and coal 
tn de wewcbabbadebbabdel 
ie lili SRS. = SPREE RE SP 
Roofing materials____..........._- 


Sl el ea 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and 
trol equipment 
Pianos, organs, and parts 





—rho©to 
Oran 


uo 





@ onrw 





co S&S One 


| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Averages of Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industri, 
1944 and 1945—Continued 


NON MANUFACTURING 





] 

Average week- Average Week-) A verage hoy. 

| ly earnings! | ly hours! | ly earnings: 
Industry | | 5 





| (1944 | 1945 | 194 


Mining: Cents 
Anthracite |$47. 93 7 
Bituminous coal | §2.25 | 51.27 
Metal 


uarrying and nonmetallic 

Crude petroleum production 
Public utilities: 

Telephone ? 

Telegraph 3 

Electric light and power 

Street railways and busses 
Trade: 

Wholesale 





oO y 





General merchandise 

ee Rina nid hat hike dibine tenet 

Furniture and housefurnishings. 

Automotive._...___- s fliiins to Sekt deli 

Lumber and building materials 
CE mwa wine ae ‘ 
Power laundries. - . 6 j 3. 
Cleaning and dyeing va , 
Brokerage _ _ - 
Insurance 





SSRSSSiVsss 


Or wewmwmOMoOws~l 


~~ 
oo wo 
Sw 


! 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-ti: 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As nut 
all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indu: 
tries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. 

2 New series established April 1945; annual average data for 1945 are not available. 

3 Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, ani 


cable companies. 
4 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 


5 Not available. 


OOODOOS 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to May 1946 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarize( 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
May 1946.! The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $42.46 in May 
1946—83.1 percent above the average in January 1939, 59.4 perceil 
above January 1941, and 9.2 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
pay for May 1946 dropped 7.7 percent below that of May 1945, as the 
result of reductions in working hours. However the average earnings 
of factory workers were still higher than before the war, as a resul! 
of such wartime factors as changing composition of the labor forc: 
within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants an¢ 
among industries, as well as wage-rate increases. 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), espec'- 
ally table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 107.1 cents in 
| Andustries HM \{ay 1946—69.5 percent above the average in January 1939, 56.8 
percent above January 1941, and 19.9 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 

—— BB ..re weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 

\verage how. I manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated to 

rnings exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 

‘BP However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts 

and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time 

average in May 1946 was 104.7 cents per hour; this was 63.3 percent 

higher than in January 1939, 57.7 percent above January 1941, and 
29.7 percent above October 1942. 


~ 
= 
~~ 
& 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to May 1946 


SHHER ERR 
NOnP-1NON 


_— 
© 





Estimated straight-time 
average hourly earn- 









































Average weekly Average hourly in : 
ati iia : gs! weighted by 
— —~ January 1941 employ- 
ment. 
7. Month and year on ] 3 
i, é = Non- 
3 manu- | —_ manu- dura- 
2. factur- ( factur- ble 
2. ing ing goods 
5. 
0. { (1) ) (9) 
5. thes 
6. 
7. $0. 575 
5 24. 56 p : - 7 . 589 
8) 26. 64 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 601 
cr ; 33. 40 
d part-tim- - 36. 43 
th. As not 38. 89 
dual indus 
40. 62 1. 
42. 48 & 
ters, and 42. 76 1. 
44. 86 1. 
44. 58 1. 
: January-_--- 45. 29 § 
April 45. 55 1. 
Sas. socu--.s....) &@ 1. 116 
ES 46. 94 1. 129 
6 ee... ...>--- 47.44 1. 140 
47. 50 1144). 
_— | 47.12 1.138 | .899 
1a;rized ‘ | 45.12 ' : 3 . 902 . 
939 | 40.97 ‘ . 76 1. 063 . 909 . 942 
IIS UO 41. 21 | 1.066 |  .927| .957 
3 basis 5: Janua 41.15 | 43.67 | 38.75 1.070; .941| 970) 1. 
| taxes, 42.15 : 39. 83 1.103 | .975| 1.008} 1. . 932 
i 42. 87 ; 40.12 1. 130 988 | 1.027| 1. . 946 
42. 46 . | 39.94 1.148 . 996 1. 047 . . 958 
L Mar 
yercent ! The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 


V eekly pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 
eek) , therefore, may not be precisely ——. with those for the other months, in which im portant holidays 
are e pay periods 


as the Seldom included in t for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
x This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
rnings 1941 with those for the preceding and following months. 
lk ? Preliminary. 
result 
r force 
ts and 


), especi- 





Labor Chronology 
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Chronology of Labor Events, April-June 1946 


1946 APRIL 


Apr. 1. The War Department authorized an increase in the wage rates of oye; 
300,000 ungraded employees by an average of 12 cents an hoy 
over VJ-day rates, effective on April 14. (Source: War Dep: 
release of Apr. 1, 1946.) 
On May 21, the President approved an act whereby a gener| 
wage increase of $400 a year was granted to postal employee; 
Groups excluded are fourth-class postmasters, who received , 
20-percent increase in salaries, and part-time workers, who wer 
granted an increase of 20 cents an hour. (Source: Public Lay 
386, 79th Cong. 2d sess.) 

On May 24, the President approved the Federal Employees Pa; 
Act of 1946, whereby the pay of Federal employees whose pos. 
tions are under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended and 
supplemented, was increased by 14 percent or $250 a year, which- 
ever is greater, except that no such rate may be increased by mor 
than 25 percent, and that increased hourly rates are provided for 
charwomen and for clerical-mechanical employees. The ac 
became effective on July 1, 1946. (Source: Public Law 3% 
79th Cong., 2d sess.) 

On June 29, the President approved an act to amend the Pa; 
Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, whereby the basic pa 
scales of members of the armed forces were increased by amounts 
ranging from 50 percent for privates and apprentice seamen | 
10 percent for upper-bracket generals and admirals. (Soure 
Public Law 474, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Apr. 1. The President announced establishment of an interagency committee | 
deal with problems arising from United States participation | 
the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nation: 
Membership of the committee consists of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or his nominee (as chairman) and representatives of tl: 
Departments of State, Treasury, Commerce, Interior, and Labor 
the Federal Security Agency, and the Bureau of the Budge 
(Source: .White House release of Apr. 1, 1946.) 


Apr. 1. The International Labor Organization convened the third Regional 
Conference of American States in Mexico City. (Source 
American Federationist, Apr. 1946, p. J 1.) 

On April 23, the ILO convened a committee in Cleveland, Ohi 
to study means of improving working, living, and social stand¢- 
ards in the iron and steel industry throughout the world. 

On May 2, a similar meeting was held in Toledo, Ohio, dealing 
with the metal trades. 

On June 6, a meeting was held at Seattle, Wash., dealing wit! 
the establishment of minimum international standards goveruing 
the working conditions of seamen. (Source: ILO releases. 


Apr. 4. The Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion named an Inter- 
agency Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to expedite veterans 
education, employment, training, and rehabilitation. Member- 
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ship consists of the Director of WMR, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, the Director of the Selective Service System, the 
Administrator of the Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion, the Administrator of the War Assets Administration, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, the Civilian Production Administrator, the National Hous- 
ing Administrator, and the Director of the U. 8. Employment 
Service. (Source: OWMR release of Apr. 4, 1946.) 
46 \pr. 8. The NWSB ruled that only 10 cents of the 18-cent increase in hourly pay 
: granted to 1,175 inside employees in the Detroit dairy industry 
was allowable for pricing purposes. The 18-cent increase became 
effective on March 2 under an agreement between Detroit milk 
dealers and the United Dairy Workers (CIO). The NWSB 


eS Of over found that no national ‘‘pattern’’ of wages existed in the industry, 
S an hour within the meaning of the wage stabilization Executive order of 
yar Dept, February 14 (see Chron. item for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, May 1946). 
(Source: NWSB-—34.) 
& general On May 24, the NWSB rejected the principle that payment by a 
mployees, company of wages in excess of those epprovable for pricing pur- 
ecelved 4 poses (see Chron. item for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, May 1946) with 
who wer absorption of the difference, establishes a standard for full ap- 
blic Law proval of increases by other companies. The decision was made 
in connection with the approval of only 10 cents, for price-relief 
yees Pay purposes, of requested wage adjustments of from 12}4 to 18 cents 
10S€ posi- for three Detroit creamery firms. (Source: NWSB-—53.) 
nded and Apr. 10. United Farm Equipment Workers Union (CIO) and the Inter- 
¥ Which. national Harvester Co. agreed to an hourly wage increase of 18 
i hore i cents, 10 percent of which was to be retroactive to October 1, 
— for 1945. (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor release 846-805.) The 
seg increase was approved by the NWSB on May 6, and affected 
aw 39 about 50,000 workers. (Source: NWSB-—43.) The agreement 
4 settled a strike that began on January 21, involving 30,000 
the Pay workers. The Secretary of Labor had appointed a fact-finding 
asic pay ie board on January 12, to investigate the dispute. (Source: U. 5. 
amounts Dept. of Labor release 546-453.) ’ 
(Soures Apr. 11. The Treasury Department issued supplementary regulations (see also 
Chron. item for Mar. 20, 1946, MLR, May 1946) for carrying out 
; the stabilization of salaries under Executive Order No. 9697, as 
nittee t authorized by regulations issued by the Economic Stabilization 
ation | Director on March 8, 1946. (See Chron. items for Feb. 14 and 
Nations March 8, 1946, MLR, May 1946.) Salary increases that are ap- 
of Agri- provable (or pre-approved) for price-relief purposes are described. 
, a . (Source: Wage and Hour Reporter, Apr. 15, 1946, vol. 9, p. 312.) 
Oat Apr. 11. NWSB ruled that the Grant Photo Products Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, must continue to supply employees with free lunches daily. 
— To discontinue free meals, which have been furnished since 1941 
tegional (sandwiches and coffee having been given for many years previ- 
Source ously), it was held would be an unjustified wage reduction. 
(Source: Natione! Association of Manufacturers, Weekly Digest 
1, Ohio of Labor Rulings and Decisions, Apr. 20, 1945, and daily press.) 
| stand- vO. NWSB pre-approved for pricing purposes a general wage and 
i salary increase of 1844 cents an hour above August 17, 1945, rates 
dealing in the electrical industry (see Chron. item for Mar. 13, 1946, 
MLR, May 1946) under Executive Order No. 9697 of February 
ig wit! 14, 1946 (see Chron. item for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, May 1946). 
veraing (Source: NWSB-37.) 


Ss. On May 9, the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America (CIO) and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. agreed 
to a wage increase of 18 cents an hour, thereby settling the 
ember- 115-day strike that began on January 15, 1946, and involved 
. 75,000 employees. The mediators appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor on January 22 had withdrawn from the negotiations on 


. Inter- 
‘terans 
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March 22 because, they stated, mediation was impossib|c 
(Source: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor release of Mar. 25, 1946.) 


On May 13, the NWSB approved, for pricing purposes, wag, 
increases averaging 17.6 cents an hour over August 17, 1945 
average hourly rates, for 57,000 employees of Western Electr, 
Co., Inc. Action was taken to correct inequities between th, 
Western Electric rates and those of other firms in the electrieg) 
industry, to correct intraplant inequities, and to permit adjust. 
ments agreed upon in settlement of several wartime disputes 
(Source: NWSB-47.) 


16. The President approved the act to amend title V of the Communications 
Act of ee under penalty, certain coercive practices 
affecting radio broadcasting. ‘‘Featherbed”” employment prac. 
tices are expressly forbidden. (Source: Public Law 344, 79) 
Cong. 2d sess.) , 


17. The President approved an act creating the office of Under Secretary 
of Labor and three assistant secretaryships in the United States 
Department of Labor. Previously the offices were limited to 
two—an Assistant Secretary and a Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. (Source: Public Law 346, 79th Cong. 2d sess.) 
On June 21, the Senate confirmed the nominations of John W. 
Gibson, Philip Hannah, and David A. Morse to be Assistant 
Secretaries of Labor. (Source: Congressional Record, June 2) 
1946, p. 7440.) 


National Housing Expediter issued an order whereby definite 
percentages of housing are apportioned to rental units and low- 
cost houses as the first step under the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program. The order was intended to increase by 5( 
percent the number of under-$6,500 houses built in the second 
quarter of 1946. In the first quarter of the year such housing 
received approximately one-third of the total priorities issued. 
(Source: National Housing Agency release of Apr. 21, 1946.) 
On May 22, the President approved the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Act of 1946. (For summary, see MLR, July 1946, p. 92. 
The law provides for expenditures not to exceed a total of $400.- 
000,000, to subsidize increased production of building materials 
as part of a program to build 2.7 million housing units within 2 
years (see Chron. item for Feb. 7, 1946, MLR, May 1946). 
Other provisions include creation of the Office of Housing Fx- 
pediter; preference to veterans in the purchase or rental of homes; 
a 1 billion dollar increase in Government authority (with the 
approval of the President) to insure home mortgage loans; and 
price ceilings on new houses. (Source: Public Law 388, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess.) 


Apr. 24. The President, by Executive Order No. 9716, established an emergenc) 
board to investigate a dispute between the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and 65,000 workers represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 4597, 
and press.) 

On April 25, the President, by Executive Order No. 9717, directed 
the board to include in its report findings with respect to the 
disputes which also existed between the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and some 5,000 employees represented by the Internationa: 
Association of Machinists and the International Brotherhood o! 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. (Source: Federa! 
Register, Vol. 11, p. 4641, and press.) 

On May 22, the emergency board submitted its report to the 
President, which was followed, on May 29, by an agreement 
whereby the workers received an hourly wage increase of 15” 
cents, retroactive, in part, to different dates, for clerks, machin- 
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ists, and blacksmiths. Sixteen cents of the increase is retroactive 
to January 1 for clerks, to February 1 for machinists, and to 
March 1 for blacksmiths, and the remainder is effective for all, 
as of May 22. (Source: Labor, June 1, 1946, p. 1.) 


600 workers on tugboats and other port craft in New York harbor 
represented by local 333, United Marine Division, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) agreed to an hourly wage 
increase of 18 cents, retroactive to January 1, 1946. The settle- 
ment was reached nearly 3 months after the workers went on 
strike on February 4. (Source: American Federation of Labor 
Weekly News Service, Apr. 30, 1946.) 
On February 5, the President, by Executive Order No. 9693, 
authorized the Office of Defense Transportation to take posses- 
sion, control, and operation of the transportation systems, 
plants, and facilities of certain towing and transportation com- 
anies in New York harbor and contiguous waters. (Source: 
hite House release of Feb. 5, 1946.) 


On February 14, the workers. returned to their jobs, with the 
understanding that their case would be arbitrated by a 3-man 
board. (Source: BLS records.) 


On March 3, the Director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ordered the termination of possession, control, and operation 
by the United States of these properties (except Cullen Trans- 
portation Co.). (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 2242.) 


President announced that the “Big Five’ of the meat-packing 
industry would be released from Government control at mid- 
night. (Source: White House release of Apr. 29, 1946.) Plants 
had been taken over in January, by Executive orders, when labor 
disputes had interrupted meat production. (See Chron. item 
for Feb. 26, 1946, MLR, May 1946.) 


Apr. 29. The Supreme Court in the case of D. A. Schulte Inc. v. Gangi, decided 





May 7. The N 


that the right to remedy of liquidated damages, granted to em- 
ployees under the Fair Labor Standards Act, “‘cannot be bargained 
away by bona fide settlement of disputes over coverage.”’ nder 
the act, an employee is entitled to recover, from an employer who 
has violated the requirements for overtime pay, not only the pay 
in question but also an equal amount as “liquidated damages.” 
An employér, in settling, in 1942, for overtime pay, had obtained 
a release from each employee, which was intended to bar any 
future claims. (Source: Wage and Hour Reporter, BN A Advance 
ota)” Apr. 29, 1946, p. 1; for discussion, see MLR, June 1946, 
p. Q 


MAY 


WSB ruled that payments by the National Electrical Contractors 
Association of 1 percent of gross pay rolls, to supplement a pension 
fund of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), do not constitute ‘‘wages”’ as defined by Congress in the 
Stabilization Act of 1942 (see Chron. item for Oct. 2, 1942, MLR, 
Feb. 1943). Therefore, the company-union agreement including 
this provision did not require approval by the Board. (Source: 
NWSB_45,) The increase had received the approval of the 
Wage Adjustment Board (see Chron. item for Jan. 2, 1946, MLR, 
May 1946) on April 11, 1946, but owing to the novel issues 
involved the WAB had asked the NWSB to pre-review the de- 
cision. (Source: NWSB release of Apr. 13, 1946; for discussion, 
see MLR, June 1946, p. 867.) 





May 8. The Administrator of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration 


703726—46——-11 


(see Chron. item for Feb. 13, 1946, MLR, May 1946) provided 
for the establishment of the ag es Committee on Rehabil- 
itation Services for Severely Disabled Persons. Recent studies 
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disclosed a lack of sufficient facilities for rehabilitation and a ; eed 
for better coordination of existing facilities. (Source: Feder, 
Register, Vol. 11, p. 5124.) 


May 14. The President approved an act providing for the extension of the Selec. 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, unti! July 1 1 
1946. The act barred the induction of fathers and of vou 
a and 19 years. (Source: Public Law 379, 79th Cong. 2, 
sess 
On June 29, the Selective Training and Service Act, was ag. 
amended to provide for the further extension of the draft ul 
March 31, 1947. The act barred the induction of fathers a) oa 
youths aged 18 years. (Source: Public Law 473, 79th say 


2d sess.) 


May 16. The NWSB ruled that a temporary reduction in working hours dui), 
the summer season, without reduction in pay of employees, die. 
not require approval, provided that no price relief is involved 
If employers make clear when the action is taken that it is tem. 
porary, resumption of the normal workweek will not be consid- 
ered as constituting a wage decrease. (Source: NWSB-458: se 
MLR, June 1946, p. 946.) 


May 23. The State of Massachusetts adopted a Fair Employment Practice Ac 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, June 3, 1946, p. 3008: fo; 
summary, see MLR, July 1946, p. 20.) 


May 24. The NWSB announced general pre-approval of wage or salary increases 
in the nonferrous metal industry of not to exceed 184 cents a 
hour above the straight-time rates paid on August 17, 1945 
The approval applied to facilities in 11 Rocky Mountain State: 
and Alaska and to companies named by the fact-finding board 
in the industry. In adopting the approval, the NWSB f und 
that the industry bore a close relationship to iron-ore minin 
steel, and aluminum industries in which 1844-cent increases werg 
previously approved (see Chron. items for Feb. 15 and 21 and Mar 
2, 1946, MLR, May 1946). A number of 184$-cent increases | 
previously been made effective in the nonferrous metal ind 
generally. (Source: NWSB-—54.) 

On March 20, the Secretary of Labor appointed a fact-finding 
board to investigate disputes involving members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO), and AF! 
unions belonging to international unions affiliated with the Mets 
Trades Department of the AFL, employed by the Phelps Dods 
Corp., the Kennecott Copper Corp., the American Smelting and 
Refining Co., the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the United Stat 
Smeltin Refining and Mining ' o., and various other compan 

in the Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Industry District, which had r- 
sulted or threatened to result in work stoppages. (Source: U. > 
Dept. of Labor release S—-46—703, 704.) 

On April 30, the board recommended a general wage increas: 
of 18% cents an hour; 5 cents of this increase was to be retroac tive 
to September 1, 1945, or the date when the unions demanded 2! 
increase in wages, whichever is later, and the remainder was to / 
effective on resumption of the 40-hour workweek or on July | 
1946, whichever occurs first (August 1 in the Coeur d’Alen 
district). (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor release of Apr. 3 
1946.) 

On May 17, the 18%-cent rate of increase was accepted for the 
6,000 employees of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and ap- 
proval by the NWSB for pricing purposes was announced. (1 
half of the increase was retroactive to October 1, 1945, and the 
remainder became effective on April 1, -1946. (Source: NWSB- 
49.) 

On June 11, the same increase was granted in the America! 
Smelting and Refining Co. plants. (Source: MLR, July |%+' 
p. 86.) 
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me — On June 15, settlement was reached covering subsidiaries of the 
ederg| Kennecut ae Co. and the U. 8S. Smelting, Refining, and 
Mining Co. (Source: BLS records.) 


rye ' 2-day stoppage of work on the Nation’s railroads ended with 
¢ nil an ment by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
eae the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen to accept the wage 
B. <d increase of 18% cents an hour offered by the President, which 
| the other 18 unions and the operators had already accepted 
AS agai: (Source: Congressional Record of May 25, 1946, pp. 5793 and 
aft unti 5861) as an alternative to the 16-cent hourly increase and certain 
8 and of changes in working rules that were recommended on April 18 
1 Cong by the fact-finding emergency board appointed by the President 
on March 8. (Source: White House release of Apr. 18, 1946.) 
8 during On May 17, the President, by Executive Order No. 9727, provided 
es, dos that the railroads should be taken over for Government operation. 
nvolved, (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 5461.) 
Is tem- On May 26, the Government ended its control of the roads, 
) Conei¢- (Source: Director of the Office of Defense Transportation, release 
» See of May 26, 1946.) 


Mav 27. The Supreme Court, in the case of Fishgold v. Sullivan Drydock & 
’ Repair Corp., decided that service in the armed forces does not 
give a veteran seniority over what he would have had without 
such service. Therefore, in any lay-off pursuant to seniority 
provisions, the veteran does not have ‘“‘superseniority’’ over a 
nonveteran heving loose services. (Source: Bureau of National 
Affairs, Advance Bulletin of May 27, 1946, p. 1; for discussion, 
see MLR, July 1946, p. 98.) 


May 29. The Secretary of the Interior and the United Mine Workers of America 
oa (AFL) reached an agreement settling the dispute in the bitumi- 
ppb. nous-coal industry. (For discussion, see p. 172, this issue.) 
‘d ‘rem Provision was made for a wage increase of 18% cents an hour 
ered retroactive to May 22, and a royalty of 5 cents a ton of coal 
dt had produced for use or sale for a welfare and retirement fund to be 
idustrs administered by three trustees, of whom one is to be a union 
— appointee, one an appointee of the Coal Mines Administrator, 
finding and one an appointee of the two foregoing members. (Source: 
nterna- United Mine Workers Journal, June 1, 1946, pp. 3, 4.) 
gol On April 1, the strike of about 350,000 members of the United 
D on Mine Workers of America began, in the bituminous-coal mines. 

grey (See Chron. item for Mar. 31, 1946, MLR, May 1946, and MLR, 
y Awe June 1946, p. 915.) 
panies On May 13, the men returned to the pits under a 2-week truce. 
ad te (Source: United Mine Workers Journal, May 15, 1946, p. 4.) 
°:U.8 On May 21, the President issued Executive Order No. 9728, 
providing for Government operation of the mines by the Secre- 
rcrease [ae tary of the Interior. Possession shall be terminated as soon as 
active practicable, but in no event more than 60 days after restoration 
ded al of the productivity that existed prior to the taking over of the 
mine or mines. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 5593.) 


s to be 
july 1 May 30. The agreement between the United Mine Workers of America (AFL) 
Alen and the operators of the anthracite mines expired. (Source: 
yr. 30 United Mine Workers Journal, June 1, 1946, p. 7.) 

On June 7, after an 8-day work stoppage, an agreement was 
signed whereby the 76,000 men in the industry were granted 
an increase in pay of 18% cents an hour, and provision was 
made for a health and welfare fund to be financed by an assess- 
ment of 5 cents per ton of anthracite mined. The latter fund 
is to be administered by three trustees, of whom two are to be 
appointed by the president of the UMWA and one by the oper- 
ators. (Source: United Mine Workers Journal, June 5, 1946, 


p. 3.) 
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June 4. The President approved the National School Lunch Act of 1946, whereby 
annual appropriations were authorized for each fiscal yeg, 
(beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947) in amouy;; 
necessary to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to provide ag. 
sistance for the school-lunch program. (Source: Public Law 3096 
79th Cong., 2d sess.) 


June 10. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Andersu» , 
Mi. Clemens Pottery Co., held that time necessarily spent }, 
employees in walking to work on employer’s premises, following 
punching of time clocks, was working time within the scope o/ 
overtime-pay provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. |) 
the same case it was held that the employee has the burden o/ 
proving that he has performed work for which he was not properly 
compensated under the act. (Source: U. S. Law Week, Vol. 14 
Sec. 4, p. 4408; for discussion, see p. 249, this issue.) 


June 11. The NWSB ordered into effect a wage increase of $1.53 a day for tugboa; 
workers of the seized facilities of the Great Lakes Towing (». 
and ordered that a union claim for pay, based on charges of g 
lock-out and dismissals preceding the seizure of the business on 
November 29, 1945, should be submitted to arbitration for g 
final and binding decision. The order was issued as a result of ay 
application filed by the Tug Firemen, Linemen, Oilers and Watcb- 
men’s Protection Association, International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL). (Source: NWSB-—59.) 


June 14. The Committee for Maritime Unity, composed of seven maritime union: 
(six CIO and one independent), negotiated an agreement wit) 
employers, thereby avoiding a strike of about 200,000 maritime 
workers that was scheduled to take place on June 15. (Sources 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor release of May 28, 1946, and CIO News of 
June 17, 1946.) The maritime workers were granted a straight- 
time wage increase of $17.50 monthly or the equivalent of § cents 
an hour; a 40-hour week in ports; and a straight-time 48-hour week 
at sea, with overtime pay for 8 additional hours to be worked. 
Monthly wage increases were made retroactive to April 1, 1946. 
and the other provisions of the contract became effective on June 
15, 1946. The International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and their employers accepted the increase recom- 
mended by the fact-finding board on May 13, 1946. (Source 
Summary on Settlement, by Assistant Secretary of Labor, Jo! 
W. Gibson [June 14, 1946).) , 

On April 5, the Secretary of Labor appointed a fact-finding boar‘ 
to investigate the dispute between the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) and the Waterfront 
Employers Association of the Pacific. The parties to the dispute 
agreed to cooperate with the board investigation, although tl: 
union had filed a strike notice on January 28 and had set April | 
aay strike date. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of, Labor release S46 


On May 13, the fact-finding board recommended a wage increas 
of 20 percent minus 1 cent an hour for 16,000 workers, to be made 
retroactive to October 1, 1945, the date when the previous con- 
wae (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release of May !3 


On June 3, the Secretary of the Navy issued two orders, 0 
providing that reserve officer personnel and enlisted men (inactive 
who volunteered should be lined up for active service when anc 
if required; the other, that all numbers of officers and enlisted }«'- 
sonnel on board experienced in handling and stowing cargo, either 
dry or fuel, should be reported to appropriate personnel adi! 
trative office within 24 hours. (Source: Navy Depar?: 
release of June 3, 1946.) 
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June 14. The NWSB announced approval of an arbitral award authorizing wage 


increases of from $5 to $45 a month (retroactive to Jan. 4, 1946): 
for an estimated 30,000 licensed seamen on ‘‘dry cargo’’ ships. 
The inereases were made in order to bring total postwar increases 
in line with those granted to licensed personnel on tankers, and 
to restore historical differentials in rates on the two types of ves- 
sels. (Source: NWSB-62.) 


Tune 14. The President, by Executive Order No. 9736, provided for possession, 


control, and operation of the transportation system, plants, and 
facilities of the Monongahela Connecting Railroad Co., to be 
taken over by the Director of the U. S. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, owing to a labor dispute that interrupted the operation 
of the transportation system. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 
11, p. 6687.) 


June 17. The President, by Executive Order No. 9739, revoked section 3 of Exec- 


June 17. The 


utive Order No. 9328 (see Chron. item for Apr. 8, 1943, MLR, 
Aug. 1943), relating to the authority of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission in connection with the stabilization of 
wages, prices, and salaries. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, 
p. 6747.) 


Conciliation Service of the United States Department of Labor 


announced the policy of having the parties themselves bear the 
expense of arbitrating disputes arising under collective-bargaining 
agreements, unless unusual circumstances justify an exception. 
The action was taken on the unanimous advice of the Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee of the Conciliation Service. 
Previously, arbitrators were provided free of charge to the par- 
ties. (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor release of June 17, 1946.) 


June 22. The strike of 675 members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive reagents 


and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen against the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad was settled. Hourly wages were in- 
creased by 18% cents, of which 16 cents was to be retroactive to 
January 1 and 2% cents to May 22. (Source: Daily press.) 


On May 29, the President, by Executive Order No. 9731, created 
an emergency board to investigate the dispute. 

On May 30, a strike was called. 

On June 20, the emergency board appointed by the President 
recommended that hourly wages should be increased by 18% 
cents. The board held that the strike of May 30 “should not have 
occurred.”’ The agreement of the railroad brotherhoods with the 
carriers after the Nation-wide strike (see Chron. item for May 25, 
this issue) did not include the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad. 
“The strike of May 30th we find to have been for a new demand.” 
(Source: Report to the President by the Emergency Board created 
May 29, 1946, pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
pp. 1, 21, 48, and 50.) 


June 29. The President approved an act to amend the Second War Powers Act of 


1942, as amended, whereby the Chief Executive is empowered to 
requisition property and ration and allocate scarce materials until 
June 30, 1947. (Source: Public Law 475, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 


June 29. The President approved an act to extend for 1 year the provisions of the 


District of Columbia Emergency Rent Act of December 2, 1941, 
as amended. The law provides for rent ceilings. (Source: 
Public Law 472, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 


June 30. The Price Control and Stabilization Acts of 1942 (see Chron. item for 


Oct. 2, 1942, MLR, Feb. 1943) expired, thereby terminating 
the stabilization policy of the United States. 

On July 1, the NWSB announced that pending further develop- 
ments in wage-price legislation, final action on wage cases (see 
Chron. item for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, May 1946) would be in 
abeyance, but that rulings would be issued to the parties in all 
cases acted upon prior to June 29, the final workday before ex- 
piration of the Stabilization Act. (Source: NWSB-70.) 
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Agriculture 


Agricultural adjustment and income. By Arthur C. Bunce, William H. Fisher, 
Earle L. uber. Washington, Board of Governors of Federal Reserve 
System, 1945. 66 pp., charts. (Postwar economic studies, No.2.) 25 cents. 

Three papers are presented in the pamphlet: Our agricultural policies; Farm 
land values and reconstruction; Low income groups in southern agriculture. 

Among the items emphasized in the first paper are the postwar dependence of 

agriculture on full employment in the economy as a whole and the maintenance 

of adequate national diets. 


Agriculture in an unstable economy. By Theodore W. Schultz. New York. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 299 pp., maps, charts. (Committee 
for Economic Development research study.) $2.75. 

The report emphasizes the interdependence of industry and agriculture and 
the growing dependency of agriculture upon the rest of the economy. The sec- 
tion on the farm labor force and earnings stresses the need for a redistribution of 
the working farm population to relieve agriculture of the excess supply of labor 
engaged in and dependent upon farming for its income. Policies are recon- 
mended for ameliorating underemployment and low earnings of farm workers, 
lessening the instability of farm income, and adjusting agricultural productio: 
and prices. 


Seasonal labor on fruit and vegetable farms, New York State, 1945. New York, 
State Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women in 
Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1946. 38 pp., charts; processed. 

Covers ages, family composition, and working conditions of seasonal farm labor 
in the Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica areas. Children on day-hauls 
and labor if migrant camps are the two groups studied. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Income and household expenditure of working-class families with children [in Great 
Britain, 1944-45|: Part I, Income and expenditure on non-food items; Part I!, 
Outlay on food and nutrition. By T. Sehulz. (In Bulletin of Institute of 
Statistics, Oxford University, Oxford, England, February 1946, op. 29 $3; 
March 1946, pp. 61-80; charts. 2s. 6d. each.) 


Levels of living of wage earners’ families in Manila, August 1945. By Rosendo 
Regalado. (In Bulletin of Philippine Statistics, Vol. I, No. 2, Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics, Manila, December 1945, pp. 135-169; mimeo- 
graphed.) 

. Results of a questionnaire survey of income, expenditures, family size, livin 

conditions, etc., of 225 families. In another article in the same issue of the 
bulletin, the assistant director of the Bureau of the Census and Statistics, under 

“Real wages and the Nation’s health,” suggests means of improving the Phill pin e 

workers’ standard of living. Also in this issue, the composition and methods 0 

computation of the cost-of-living indexes of that Bureau are described. 





Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this |! 
should be addressed to the a publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were read 
available, they have been shown with the title entries, 
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The rising cost of living [in South Africa]. By R. Schuman, Johannesburg, 
Society of the Friends of Africa, [19457]. 32 pp. (South African affairs 
pamphlets, No. 2, 1944-45.) 1s. 


Education and Training 


Apprenticeship practice in the United States, as revealed by an analysis of workable 
apprenticeship programs in American industry. By Eugene Danaher. 
Stanford University, Calif., Leland Stanford Junior University, 1945. 60 
pp., forms. (Business research series, No. 3.) 75 cents. 


\ational bricklayers’ apprenticeship Pa and standards. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Apprentice-Training Service, [1946]. 16 pp. Free. 
One of a series of pamphlets giving apprenticeship standards developed for 
different trades in the building industry by representatives of contraztor and 
labor organizations, with the cooperation of the Apprentice-Training Service of 
the U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


Report of conference of State apprenticeship agencies in cooperation with Apprentice- 
Training Service, U. S. Department of Labor, March 25—28, 1946, Washington, 
D.C. Washington, [U. 8. Department of Labor, Apprentice-Training Serv- 
ice], 1946. Variously paged; mimeographed. Free. 


Swords into ploughshares: What civilian education can learn from the training 
program of the armed forces. Lansing, Mich., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1946. 44 pp., illus. 

Results of a field study made in connection with a course in education at the 

University of Michigan in the summer of 1945. ° 


Employment and Unemployment 


Fiscal policy for full employment. By Alvin H. Hansen. New York, New York 
University, Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1946. 23 pp. 


Foreign trade and full employment. By Amos E. Taylor. New York, New York 
University, Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1946. 20 pp. 
The two papers listed immediately above were originally presented as addresses 
before a special seminar on “full employment in a free economy”’, conducted by 
the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction at New York University. 


The problem of ‘‘full employment.’’ (In Papers and proceedings of 58th annual 
meeting of American Economic Association, Cleveland, Ohio, January 24-27, 
1946, American Economic Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, Menasha, Wis., 
May 1946, pp. 280-335.) 

Papers and discussion on various aspects of the question. 


Siz-point Nation-wide employment program. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employment am dene Veterans Employment Service, [1946]. 12 pp., 
chart. Free. 

Popular presentation of U. 8S. Employment Service facilities that should be 
employed in aiding veterans and others to find work. 


Employment and the older worker. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1946. 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 1831; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1946.) Free. 


VIII recenseamento geral da populagdo no continente [Portugal] e ilhas adjacentes 
em 12 de Dezembro de 1940, Volume I. Lisbon, Instituto Nacional de Esta- 
tistica, 1945. xxxvi, 542 pp., maps, charts. 

Contains a detailed analysis of statistics of employment and unemployment. 

A summary in French is provided for the volume as a whole. 


Utredningar angdende ekonomisk efterkrigsplanering, XIII: Sysselsdttningen 
under och nadrmast efter kriget. By Erik Westerlind. Stockholm, Finans- 
departementet, 1945. 247 pp., charts. (Statens offentliga utredningar, 
1945, 54.) Kr. 2.50. 

Report on employment in various occupations in Sweden during and imme- 

diately after the war, with some comparative data for earlier years. Number 

13 in a series of reports on economic postwar planning in Sweden. 
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Handicapped Workers 


Impaired workers in industry: The comparative performance of impaired wore, 
and their able-bodied fellow workers. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of | abo, 
Statistics, 1946. 10 pp. (Bull. No. 857.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Doe, 
ments, Washington. 


The physically handicapped worker in industry. By Gilbert Brighouse. Pasadeng 

California Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, 19:5 

54 pp., bibliography. (Bull. No, 13.) $2. . 

A study of the effectiveness of physically handicapped employees at Lockheed 

Aircraft Corporation. Personal and economic characteristics, job performaye, 

absences, accidents, and morale are analyzed by type of handicap and compare 
with information for a control group of nonhandicapped workers. 


The Navy’s program for the deafened. By Ross MelIntire, Surgeon-Genera|. 
U. S. Navy. (In Volta Review, Washington, June 1946; pp. 339-343 e 
seq.; illus. 25 cents.) 


Housing 


Comparative analysis of the principal provisions of State urban redevelopment legisla. 
tion. Washington, U. 8. National Housing Agency, Office of the Genera) 
Counsel, 1945. 74 pp.; mimeographed. 


The livability problems of 1,000 families. Washington, U. 8S. National Housing 
Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority, 1945. 67 pp., plans; processed 
(Bull. No. 28.) 

Study of the uses made of dwellings by 1,062 families living in aided projects, 
and of the adequacies and inadequacies of different factors that affect livabilit; 
of dwellings. 


Reference and source material on: I, Housing and housing needs; II, Economic and 
social costs of good and bad housing; III, Who pays for public housing? Wash- 
ington, U. S. National Housing Agency, Federal Public Housing Authorit) 
March 1946. 30 pp.; processed. 


Houses for the people. London, Labor Research Department, [1945]. 56 pp. 1s. 

Surveys the postwar housing problem in Great Britain, the economics of the 
building industry, and the various organizations involved in a public housing 
program, and examines critically the Government’s housing program. Appen- 
dixes deal with cartelization of building-materials producers and the organization 
and profits of building contractors. 


The economics of housing as presented by economists, appraisers, and other evaluating 
groups. By Laura M. Kingsbury. New York, King’s Crown Press, 146. 
177 pp., bibliography. $2.50. 
Examination of the theories that have been developed regarding the economics 
of housing. The author concludes that an evaluating structure is needed. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Discussion of industrial accidents and diseases, 1945 convention of the Internationa! 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Washington 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1946. 211 pp. 
(Bull. No. 80.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Hand knives. (In National Safetv News, Chicago, June 1946, pp. 37, 38 et seq.; 
illus. Industrial data sheet No. D—Gen. 30; available in reprint form from 
National Safety Council, Chicago.) 

Describes procedures for prevention of injuries by knives as industrial toos. 

Points out that knives are the cause of more disabling injuries involving hand 

tools than any other single agency. 


Second injury fund laws. By Andrew Kalmykow. (In Compensation Medicine, 
New York, May 1946, pp. 3-8.) 


Pennsulvania workmen's compensation and occupational disease laws, effect’ 
July 1,1945. Uarrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, 1945. 86 pp. 
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Riksforsakringsanstalten, dr 1944. Stockholm, Riksférsikringsanstalten, 1946. 
24 pp. ; , — ; ; 
Report of the national insurance institute in Sweden for 1944, including in- 
formation on safety measures and on accident insurance and compensation. 
Printed in Swedish with table of contents also in French. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Dust control in hematite mining. By Bernard D. Tebbens and Irving R. Taber- 
shaw. (In Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Baltimore, Md., 
May 1946, pp. 100-106. $1.25.) 

In two parts, dealing with effects of wet methods and of ventilation, respectively. 


Industrial toxicology. By Alice Hamilton, M.D., and Rutherford T. Johnstone, 
M.D. New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. 188 pp., bibliography. 
$2.50. 

Part I deals with the effects of various substances injurious to the worker and 
their diagnosis; part II covers treatment of the individual and protection against 
the specific hazard; part III is an extensive bibliography. 


Occupational dermatitis, its control and prevention by cooperation of the industrial 
physician, engineer, and chemist. By Samuel M. Peck, M.D. (In Com- 
pensation Medicine, New York, May 1946, pp. 13-22.) 


Development of industrial hygiene in Canada. By Kingsley Kay. (In Industrial 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Montreal, January-March 1946, 
pp. 1-11. 50 cents.) 

Official programs, both Provincial and Federal, are traced through two world 


P Industrial Relations 


Can courts rule labor? By Louis Waldman. (In American Mercury, New York, 
July 1946, pp. 31-39. 25 cents.) ; 

Among the conclusions that the author reaches are: ‘In modern society not 
all the disputes that arise can or should be settled by the courts or any other 
governmental agency armed with coercive powers. * * * No further legisla- 
tion is necessary to make unions as responsible under the law as any other associa- 
tion. * * * One of the basic freedoms is the freedom of contract. Of course, 
it is not absolute freedom—but we should never allow limitations to destroy the 
basic right. Freedom of contract is worth more to society than it costs.” 

The case for conciliation. By Edgar L. Warren, Director, Conciliation Service, 
U. 8. De ment of Labor. (In Mill & Factory, New York, January 1946, 
pp. 85-90; charts. Also reprinted.) 

Outlines the organization of the Conciliation Service and its procedure in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

State administrative machinery for the conciliation and mediation of labor disputes. 
By John F. Duffy, Jr. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau of Public 
Administration, 1945. 48 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Extent of collective bargaining and union recognition, 1945. Washington, U. 3. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 8 pp. (Bull. No. 865; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1946, with additional data.) 5 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Faet pe in industrial disputes. By Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1946. 59 pp. (Industrial 

_ relations monograph No. 11.) $1.50. 

_ This report traces the history of fact-finding agencies from the Canadian expe- 
rience starting in 1907 to the recent use of this technique in connection with the 
settlement of industrial disputes in the United States. It also analyzes the recent 
proposals for fact-finding legislation in the United States and points out the 
limitations of fact-finding. 

[Reports and recommendations of fact-finding boards appointed by the Secretary of 

bor in connection with disputes in the nonferrous metals industry, in the 
Pacific Coast longshore industry, and between the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
and of the Utility Workers Union of Amerrca, CIO.] Washington, Office 
. the Secretary of Labor, 1946. 3 reports, variously paged; mimeographed. 
ree. 
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Strikes in public employment. By Beulah Amidon. (In Survey Graphic, Ney 
York, May 1946, pp. 153-155 et seq. 30 cents.) 

Outstanding recent disputes involving public employees are discussed.  T}, 
author states that if the terms of public employment forbid resort to strikes, they 
impose on the employer—the public—a special responsibility to provide adequate 
machinery for handling grievances and settling disputes. 


The Swiss system of compulsory extension of collective agreements. By Andy 
Archinard. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, March—Apri! 194 
pp. 155-169. 50cents. Distributed in United States by Washington brane) 


of I. 1. O.) 
Labor Legislation 


The Federal labor laws—a manual for supervisors. Deep River, Conn., Nations 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1946. 72 pp., loose-leaf. $2.50. 


Significant developments in labor law, 1941-46. By Donald R: Richberg. (J; 
George Washington Law Review, Washington, June 1946, pp. 537-563. §/. 


Analysis of State equal pay laws as of July 1, 1946. Washington, U. 8. Depar.- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 4 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Labor law: Employers’ right of free speech under NLRA. By Frederic A. Jacobus. 
(In California Law Review, Berkeley, June 1946, pp. 415-428. 90 cents. 
Cites particular cases to bring out speech which is permissible, and that whic’. 
contains elements not legitimate under the National Labor Relations Act. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Constitution of World Federation of Trade Unions, adopted by the World Trai 
Union Conference, [Paris], October 3, 1945. Paris, World Federation o/ 
Trade Unions, Secretariat Général, [19467]. 12 pp. 

An article on the proceedings of the conference and the provisions of the cor- 
stitution of the Federation was published in the Monthly Labor Review fo: 
ne 1946 (pp. 47-54) and reprinted as Bureau of Labor Statistics serial \ 


1945 an epochal year. Washington, American Federation of Labor, 1946. 24 p; 

Issued in lieu of the usual executive council’s report to the American Federatio: 
of Labor convention, this pamphlet summarizes important events of the year 
and states the Federation’s position on various questions. 


Labor union up in the air. By C. C. Campbell. (In Natcion’s Business, Washinc- 
ton, June 1946, pp. 47—49, 86, 89; illus.) 

Gives a brief account of the Air Line Pilots Association and its recent demand: 
on the commercial air lines as to salaries and flying time, together with informs- 
tion on collective bargaining, physical and training requirements for pilo'- 
salary ranges, and opportunities for promotion. 


Unions and veterans. By A. M. Ramsay. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1°4' 
32 pp. 25 cents. 


Hammer or anvil: The story of the German working-class movement. By Evel: 
Anderson. London, Victor Gollanez, Ltd., 1945. 207 pp. 6s. 

Traces the history of the German labor movement, particularly of its politics 
phase, from its beginning in Imperial Germany to its destruction by the Nazi: 
and its resurgence in the German underground. The author is especially conceric¢ 
with the developments under the Weimar Republic and with the reasons w!)) 
political and industrial democracy were defeated in Germany. 


Inside the unions. (In Planning, a broadsheet issued by PEP (Political anc 
Economie Planning), No. 249, London, May 10, 1946; 16 pp. Reprints ar 
available at 25 cents each from New Republic, 40 E. 49th Street, New York. 

Discusses union membership in Great Britain at three levels—the nations 
officials, the active branch membership, the rank and file—and analyzes tra’- 
union membership by size of branch and national union, and proportion | 
membership voting in trade-union elections. 
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New The C. T. A. L., the war, and the postwar. By Vicente Lombardo} Toledano. 
México, D. F., Universidad Obrera de México, [19457]. 128 pp. 
The Outline of policies of the Latin American Federation of Labor (Confederacién de 


Trabajadores de América Latina) during the war and a proposed program for the 
ostwar period, presented by the president of the organization in an address at 
kers’ mass meeting in Mexico City in August 1945. 
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ranch . 
Jobs ahead! By Reginald M. Cleveland and Frank B. Latham. New York, 
D. Appleton Century Co., Inc., 1946. 259 pp., bibliography. $2.50. 
Major fields of employment, including those affected by new scientific develop- 
ments and by public health, housing, and conservation policies, are discussed in 
/ broad terms of background as distinguished from specific occupations. 


New careers in industry. By John M. Amiss and Esther Sherman. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 227 pp., illus. $2.50. 

Occupational placement, its history, philosophies, procedures, and educational 
implications. By Anna Y. Reed. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 
1946. 350 pp. $3.75. 

Chemical engineering as a profession. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Employment Service, National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
1946. 21 pp., bibliography. (Vocational booklet No. 3.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. } 


Personnel Management 


Job evaluation methods. By Charles Walter Lytle. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1946. 329 pp., charts, forms. $6. 


The techniques of job evaluation are discussed in detail. Setting and adjusting 
of wage levels, merit rating, application of evaluation to office and supervisory 
positions, and equal pay for equal work are considered. The author stresses the 


importance to management of obtaining the cooperation of labor. 


Jobs and the man: A guide for employers, supervisors, interviewers, counselors, 
foremen, and shop stewards in understanding and dealing with workers— 
veterans or civilians. By Luther E. Woodward and Thomas A. C. Rennie, 
M.D. Springfield, Tl., Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1945. 132 pp., 
bibliography. $2. 

Personnel work—a survey of current trends. By Personnel Work Committee, 
Women’s Division, Southern California Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Pasadena, Western Personnel Service, 1946. 33 pp. 

Rar ood of developments in personnel work in industry, in government, and in 
education, 


Time study and motion economy, with procedures for methods improvement.. By 
Robert Lee Morrow. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1946. 338 pp., dia- 
grams, forms, illus. $5. 

All procedures described, with one exception, haye been used in factories. One 

_ chapter deals with fatigue and methods of prevention. The author states that 

. he has emphasized the view that the worker’s stake in his job entitles him to a 

complete explanation of time and motion study practices so that he can then 
have confidence in the findings of time-study men. 


Production and Consumption 


Final report of the [U. S.] War Food Administrator, 1945. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 39 pp. 10 cents. 


High-level food consumption in the United States. By Willard W. Cochrane. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1945. 48 pp., bibliography, 
charts. (Miscellaneous publication No. 581.) 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Using the year 1941 as a base, this study attempts to define an attainable high- 
level food consumption (good, adequate diets as a minimum) for the farm and 
nonfarm population in the United States in 1950 and to estimate the quantities 
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of food involved. The implications of achieving this goal are analyzed to deter. 
mine the effect on American dietaries, to ascertain the income effects on {), 
national economy and on agriculture, and to obtain a rough measure of th, 
required adjustments in production. Means of realizing this high level of foog 
consumption are reviewed. 


The impact of the war on civilian consumpiiton in the United Kingdom, the Uniie; 
States, and Canada. Report of a special combined committee set up by the 
Combined Production and Resources Board. Washington, U. 8S. Govern. 
ment Printing Office, 1945. .157 pp. 30 cents. 

Most of the measurenients presented in the report cover the physical volume 
of goods and services purchased by civilian consumers, and include food, clothing 
housing, fuel and electricity, household goods, various personal effects, amuse. 
ments and reading matter, transportation and communication, and miscellaneys 
services. 

World food situation, 1946. Washington; U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Offic, 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1946. 179, xxi pp., maps, chart; mimeo- 
graphed. 

Review of the production and utilization of food in different regions of the world. 
Gives estimates for 1945-46 and comparative figures for various earlier periods. 


The world’s hunger. By Frank A. Pearson and Floyd A. Harper. Ithaca, N.Y. 
Cornell University Press, 1945. 90 pp., bibliography. $1.50. 

Discussion of the economic and geographical conditions affecting the problems 

of raising levels of per capita food production and improving diets. 


Social Security 


Social security revision. Chicago, Council of State Governments, 1946. 32 pp.. 
mimeographed. (BX-—257.) $1. d 
Summarizes and abstracts portions of two major Federal reports dealing with 
matters deemed to be of interest to the States: (1) ‘‘Issues in social security,’ a 
report to the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, by the 
Committee’s social-security technical staff; Annual report of Social Security Board 
for the fiscal year 1945. 


Overhauling pension and profit-sharing plans. By Meyer M. Goldstein. New 
York, American Man ment Association, 1946. 32 pp. (Financial 
management series, No. 83.) 

Seventy-five percent of the existing plans, according to the author, should be 
revised to meet employers’ postwar problems, In the light of the U.S. Treasury’: 
present rules governing profit-sharing plans, most of these plans should be changed 
to effective pension plans. Revision is discussed with respect to benefits, member- 
ship, costs, and funding methods. 


The administration of old age assistance in New Jersey: Two-year report, fiscal 

‘ years 1948-44 and 1944-45, Division of Old Age Assistance, New Jersey 

Department of Institutions and Agencies. [Trenton, 1945?.] 36 pp., charts. 
(Publication No. 50.) 


Social services, embracing invalid and old-age pensions, widows’ pensions, child 
endowment, maternity allowances, and unemployment and sickness benefits. 
Melbourne, Department of Social Services, [1945]. 40 pp. 

Pocket-size summary of laws, in effect in January 1946, administered by the 

Australian Department of Social Services. 


Kertomus eldkekassoista seké sairaus- ja hautausapukassoista ja -renkaista vos", 
1938-41. Helsingfors, [Sosiaaliministerié?], 1945. 169 pp. (Suomen viral- 
linen tilasto, X XII, Vakuutusolot, C 16.) . 

Report on operation of workers’ pension, sickness, and burial-aid funds in 

Finland, 1938-41. In Finnish and Swedish with subtitle, résumé, and table of 

contents also in French. 


Erkénda sjukkassor, dr 1943, jamte specialutredning for dr 1944.’ Stockholm, Pet- 
sionsstyrelsen, 1946. 80 pp., map. (Sveriges officiella statistik.) 

Statistical report on operation of sickness-insurance funds in Sweden in 1°43 

with some data for earlier years, and a special report on expenses for medical 
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In Swedish, with table of contents and summaries in 








treatment during 1944. 
French. 7 
Social insurance in Venezuela. By Oscar M. Powell. (In Social Security Bul- . 
letin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Washington, April 
1946, pp. 3-8. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 














Veterans’ Affairs 






Apprentice training for returning servicemen. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Apprentice-Training Service, [1946]. 12 pp. 


Educational plans of veterans. Washington, U. S. Veterans’ Administration, 
Office of Coordination and Planning, Research Service, 1946. 4 pp., charts. 


Employment of veterans. Washington, U. 8, Veterans’ Administration, Office of 
Coordination and Planning, Research Service, 1946. 4 pp., charts. 
Shows the employment status, three to four months after discharge, of a sample 
of Army and Navy enlisted men separated from the services in the latter part 
of December 1945. 


Putting the disabled veteran back to work, III: A further panel discussion. By John 
N. Andrews and others. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 1946. 
24 pp. (Special series, Bull. No. 4; Part II of transactions of 10th annual 
meeting.) 
Includes discussion of the utilization of physically and mentally handicapped 
veterans. 


Veterans statutory reemployment rights. Washington, U. 8S. Selective Service 
System, 1945. 42 pp. 
Quotes legislative provisions on reemployment rights of veterans and defines 
their meaning. 


Home loans under the GI bill of rights. Washington, U. 8. National Housing 
Agency, 1946. 12 pp. 
Explains how veterans may finance their loans and take advantage of the loan 
privileges afforded to them by the Federal Government. 


Housing for veterans. Washington, U. S. Veterans’ Administration, Office of 
Coordination and Planning, Research Service, 1946. 3 pp., chart. 
Shows the living arrangements which had been made by a representative 
group of enlisted men in the first three to four months after their discharge from 
the Army or the Navy. 


Velerans’ benefits—laws, constructions, regulations: A comprehensive and authori- 
tative exposition of the Acts of Congress, the judicial constructions, and the 
administrative regulations defining the rights and benefits of veterans. St. 

: Paul, West Publishing Co., 1946. 1462 pp. $65. 


_ Royal warrant concerning retired pay, pensions, and other grants for members of 
; the military forces and of the nursing and auxiliary services thereof disabled, 
and for the widows, children, parents, and other dependents of such members 
deceased, in consequence of service during the 1939 World War. London, 
Ministry of Pensions, 1946. 45 pp. (Cmd. 6799.) 9d. net, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages and wage rates of hired farm workers, United States and major regions, May 
1945. ashington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, 1946. 59 pp.; processed. (Survey of wages and wage rates in 
agriculture, report No. 7.) . 7 

Detailed statistics of hourly, daily, and weekly wages and perquisites are given. 

The stabilization of wages in the reconversion period, May 1945-April 1946. 
Washington, U. S. National Wage Stabilization Board, 1946. 38 pp.; 
processed. 

_ Review of the wage-stabilization policy of the Federal Government and opera- 

Hons under that policy, with statistics of voluntary wage or salary adjustments. 
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Wage renegotiation provisions in union agreements, July 1, 1946. Washington 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1946. 4 pp.; mimeographed. Free, 


Wage stabilization in New Zealand. By A. R. Low. (In International Labo; 
Review, Montreal, March-April 1946, pp. 170-185. 50 cents. Distribute, 
in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O.) 
The extent to which the policy of stabilization has been successful is indicateq 
DN a tabulation of wage and price indexes for the period from September 1939 to 
une 1945. 


Arbeidslénninger 1 industrien, 1943 og 1944. Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyr§, 1 94¢ 
61 pp. (Norges offisielle statistikk, X, 103.) Kr. 2. 
Includes data on hourly earnings in industrial, handwork, and entrepreney; 
activities in Norway in 1943 and 1944, by industry, with some comparative 
data for previous years. A French translation of the table of contents is provided 


Enquéte d’octobre 1945 sur les salaires et traitements, [Switzerland]. (In La Vie 
Economique, Département Fédéral de 1’ Economie Publique; Berne, February 
1946, pp. 71-74; March 1946, pp. 131—134; April 1946, pp. 171-173.) ' 

Gives average hourly and monthly earnings and indexes thereof*for June 1939 
and October of each year, 1942 to 1945, in the following industry groups: Food 
beverages, and tobacco; chemical; insurance and banking; stone and clay; elec- 
tricity; clothing and household equipment; wood; graphic arts; and communal 
tramways. 


The cotton spinning industry—mule-spinners’ wages. London, Ministry of Labor 
and National Service, 1946. 20 pp. 4d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. , 

Supplement to report of a commission set up to review the wages arrangements 
and methods of organization of work in the British cotton-spinning industry and 
to make recommendations. 


Statistics relative to wages, hours of work, and employees in the various branches of the 
litho raphing industry, [Quebec], 1938-45. [Quebec?), Lithographing Indus- 
try — ommittee for the Province of Quebec, [1946?]. 53 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


Women in Industry 


Effects of war casualties on economic responsibilities of women. Washington 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 6pp. (Serial No. R. 1821; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, February 1946.) Free. 


The woman telephone worker. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1946. 38 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 207.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

A study of women’s employment in the telephone industry, with emphasis 
on the telephone operator’s job, working conditions, hours of work, and wage 
rates and progression schedules. The figures on wages are mainly for 1944, 
but some data are given for 1941 and 1945. 


Home duties of working women in New York State. New York, State Departmen} 
of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Minimum 
Wage, 1945. 21 pp.; mimeographed. 

The great majority of the 1,114 women interviewed in this study were living 
in family households; only 40 were boarding or rooming. About nine-tenths 
of the 1,071 women reporting home duties and living in a family household did 
some work when they were at home, and nearly 50 percent of them were respon- 
sible for all or the major part of the home duties. 


IVhy women work: Financial responsibilities of working women for self-support and 
for dependents, New York State. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division o® Industrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage 
1946. 19 pp.; processed. 


Women workers in Brazil. ae U. S. Department of Labor, Women’ 
Bureau, 1946. 42 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 206.) 10 cents, Superintendent 0! 
Documents, Washington. 

Types of employment engaged in by women in Brazil, working conditions, labor 
legislation, apprenticeship, and other relevant matters are covered. 
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Report on equal pay for —< work. Prepared by Standing Joint Committee of 
Working Women’s Organizations, for Royal Commission on Equal Pay, 
Great Britain. [London, 1945.] 6 pp. 

Reviews various aspects of the relationship between wages of men and of 
vyomen in Great Britain and discusses implications of the claim of equal pay for 


equal work. 
Youth Problems 


-onclusions and resolutions in behalf of the youth of the world, adopted by the Inter. 
national Labor Conference in the 27th session, Paris, France, October 15 to 
November 5, 1945. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, 1946. 24 pp. (Publication No. 315.) 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Youth and jobs in Canada. Prepared for Canadian Youth Commission. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1945. 223 pp. $1.25. 

The problem of youth employment is discussed in a brief introduction to the 
volume. P I to V are entitled, respectively: The voice of youth; Full employ- 
ment the basic solution; Supplementary measures to deal with the special problems 
of youth; Employment services for youth; Some special youth groups. Conclusions 
and recommendations are given in Part VI. 


Young people in industry, 1750-1945. By Maurice W. Thomas. London, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1945. 183 pp., bibliography, charts. (Charter for 
youth series.) 5s. 

Reviews the history of child Jabor in England and legislation on employment of 
children, school attendance, and hours of work. 


General Reports 


32d annual report, United States Civil Service Commission, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945. ashington, 1945. 79 pp., charts. 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Presents recommendations for legislation concerning the pay structure of the 
Federal Government, a summary of essential personne! policies, a summary of 
the Government’s accomplishments and plans with respect to placement of 
veterans, and other information, including statistics of civilian employment in 
and retirements from the Federal service. 


The o library of an industrial relations executive. Compiled by Helen Baker. 
rinceton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, March 
1946. 35 pp. (Bibliographical series No. 77.) 50 cents. 


Ministerstvo ochrany prdce a socidlni péée. (In Socidlni Revue, [official publication 
of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare], Prague, October 
1945, pp. 27-30.) 

Description of the organization and functions of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 

Labor and Social Welfare. 


The Netherlands during German occupation. Edited by N. W. Posthumus. (In 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 245, 
Philadelphia, May 1946, pp. 1-180. $2.50 ($2, paper cover) to nonmembers.) 

Includes articles on price policies; labor and employer organizations; living 
rT the food supply; and food shortage and the public health, first half of 


Labor and social statistics [of the Philippines]. (In Bulletin of Philippine Statistics, 
Vol. I, No. 2, Bureau of the Census and Statistics, Manila, December 1945, 
p. 213-235; mimeographed.) 
_ Subjects covered under labor and social statistics in this new quarterly periodical 
include average daily wages in Manila, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, 
and labor organizations. Other sections of the publication give data on incomes 
and expenditures of wage earners’ families in Manila (see item under Cost and 
Standards of Living, p. 324 of this issue), retail prices in Manila, building con- 
struction, population, school enrollment, business, and foreign trade. 
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The development of the Soviet economic system: An essay on the experience of play ning 
in the U.S.S.R. By Alexander Baykov. Cambridge, England, Universi, 
Press, 1946. 514 pp., bibliography. (National Institute of Economic an, 
Social Research, Economic and social studies, V.) 30s. (New York, \ap. 
millan Co., $6.50.) 

Detailed study of the economic system of the Soviet Union up to the outhrea, 
of World War II. Several chapters are devoted to labor. 

Report on the fourth five-year pian [of the Soviet Union]. Delivered by Nikolai 4 
Voznessensky, chairman of State Planning Commission, before Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. 8. R., March 15, 1946. Washington, Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 1946. 15 pp. 

Contains a section on the plan for improving living conditions. 


Annual report of Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken, for the year 1945. Stock. 
holm, 1946. 47 pp. "Te English. 
Survey of the year’s economic activity in Sweden, including information on the 
labor market and the trend in prices. . 
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